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TO THE 


WORKING PEOPLE. 


On the Scheme for withholding the Ten- 
Pound Suffrage in Great Towns. 


: Winchester, 27th October, 1831. 
My Frienps, 


You, who do all the bodily labour, 

' who make to come all the food, all the 
drink, all the clothing, all the houses, 

- all the horses and carriages; you, with- 
| out whose help those who do not work 
| Would be starved to death, or would die 
_ with cold; you, who are at once the 
| Only source of the country's wealth, and 
_ the only means of its security ; to you I 
| bow address myself on the subject of 


the Rerorm Bru, and especially on that | ft 


part of it which relates to the Ten- 
Pounp Vorers. Since the Bill was re- 
jected by the Peers, or rather by the 
Bishops, the disputes on the subject, 
have chiefly turned on the intention of 
the ministers with regard to the neat 
bill: first, with regard to the time of 
Proposing it; next, with regard to the 
means Fame it; but with me, the 
main consideration has been, the pro- 
visions OF the next bill. ‘The ministers 
Confess, that it is not to be the same bill ; 
» but they Say that it shall be one “‘ quite 
as efficient ;” though they, all the while, 
: take special care not to tell us what it is 
to be! I, therefore, do not confide in 
them, and I am persuaded that all those 
pereone who have been expressing con- 
ear in them, will find that they have 
cen the sport of those who have, in a 
‘ery crafty manner, been urging them 
°n to adopt addresses containing such 
“*pressions, at the moment when the 















ministers themselves say, that there are 
to be “alterations” in that bill (by 
which bill they said they would stand or 
fall), and when they will not ¢ell us 
what those alterations are to be! 

The slang of the day is, that it is to 
be a bill ‘* quite as efficient” as the last. 
But here is a phrase, here are three 
words, about the meaning of which, as 
applied here, whole volumes may be 
written, and with a fair show of sound 
argument on both sides. They say, 
however, that there are to be “ altera- 
tions ;” and as they will not tell us what 
those are to be, we have in the first 
place, a right to presume that they will 
make the Bill less consonant with the 
rights and wishes of the people. This 
we have, at the very least, a clear right 
to presume ; and, then, we are at per- 
fect liberty to guess at the intended 
alterations, and to offer, before-hand, 
our objections to them. This is what Lt 
am now about to do with regard to one 
of what I believe to be the intended 
alterations ; namely, the raising of the 
sum of rent, required as a qualification 
or voting, in large towns. 1 believe 
that there will be many alterations in 
the bill, every one tending to abridge 
the benefits which the people would 
have derived from the [ate bill; but L 
shall at present confine myself to this 
one alteration ; the nature and tendency 
of which I ought, however, clearly to 
explain before I proceed to show how 
unjust, how insolent, how foolish, and 
how dreadfully mischievous, such an 
alteration would be. 

The bill, which the bishops have 
caused to be rejected, provides, that in 
all cities and towns, which are in future 
to send Members to Parliament, every 
man who pays a rent of ten pounds a 
year shall have a vote; and as the rents 
in great towns are high, this would give 
votes to great numbers of persons; and 
would, of course, give .to the working 
ple some share in wylsws of 
embers of Parliament ; and this I be- 
lieve to be the main thing, or one of the 
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main things, that it is now intended to 
alter, so as to make the yearly rent in 
great towns higher than ten pounds ; 
and thereby to cause the voters to be 
four-fifths, if not nine-tenths, less ix 
number; and by that means give the 
working people no share at a/lin the) 
choosing of those who are to make the 
laws affecting their liberties and lives! 
The pretence for doing this is, that it is | 
not fair to give a vote to a ten-pound | 
renter in a great town when you give no 
more than a vote to a ten-pound renter 
ina small town, where rents are not half 
so hiyh, and where no working man pays 
a rent of ten pounds. ‘* Not fair!” 
Why, then, to make it fair, give votes 
to five-pound renters in small towns! 
That is the way to make it fair, unless 
you have the impudence and the folly 
to declare openly that you mean, by 
hook or by crook, to EXCLUDE 
THE WORKING PEOPLE ALTO- 
GETHER, and even every parent, re- 
lation, or friend of the working people! 
Declare this openly at once, and then 
the working people will know how they 
stand, and what they ought to do; >but 
do not attempt to deceive them with 
false pretences about “ fair play!” 
The bill that has been rejected, effectu- 
ally shuts all the working class out of 
the voting in counties and in small 
towns. In the choosing of seven Mem- 
bers out of eight, they would have no 
share at all, even according to the re- 
jected bill, which was sufficiently bad in 
that respect ; but if the alteration that I 
am speaking of be made, it will shut 
them out altogether, and they will enjoy 
no more of political rights than the 
slaves in Virginia or Jamaica enjoy. 
But do I believe, can I believe, that 
such a monstrous scheme is on foot, anid 
that such an alteration is intended? | 
can believe it: I do believe it; and it is 
because I do believe it that I condemn, 
in any one and in every one, all expres- 





SECONDLY, this part of the bill was not 
defended by any of the Ministers: and, 
THIRDLY, the Lorp Cuance tor, who 
spoke at nearly the close of the debate, 
clearly, to the best of my comprehen- 
sion, expressed himself ready to make 
alterations in this partof the bill ; ‘and, 
of course, those alterations were to have 
been such as to remove the ground of 
the objections of the opposing Lords; 
that is tosay, such as to raise the stund- 
ard of the suffrage in all the great 
towns. ‘This is a matter of vast im- 
portance: it is a vital matter: it is the 
all in-ali. of the bill, because it is here, 
and here-only, that it holds out any- 
thing like hepe to the miilions: and, 
therefore, let us have, here, the very 
words of the Lord Chancellor. 

At the beginning of his speech (8th 
October), he said, “ I have listened with 
“ profound attention to the debate, of 
“which this, | believe, will be the last 
“ night, and which has already occupied 
“ five days, and having heard a vast 
“ variety of objections, having weighed 
“the arguments on both sides, and 
“careless whether I give offence in 
“ any quarter, | must say, that I am so 
‘€ far moved by some points urged as to 
‘be ready to reconsider some maiters 
“upon which I had deemed that my 
“ mind was sufficiently made up.” After 
an hour or two of very unmeaning stuf, 
he came to this: “In London and the 
‘“ vreat towns, in the Tower Hamlets, 
“in Lambeth, and the like, ten pounds 
“is a low qualification; but in other 
“ places it is not. TWENTY POUNDS 
“was ORIGINALLY DESTINED for 
“the qualification; but, upon inquiry 
“into the circumstances of the snall 
“ towns, we were induced to abandon tt. 
“ But if noble Lords, speaking upon the 
* question in general, choose to object 
“ to this qualification that it is uniform, 
“and say that it ought to be different 





sion of cunfidence in the Ministers. 
But why do I believe it? That is well 
asked ; and I will frankly answer. In 
the rirsr place, the ten-pound suf- 
frage was the most weighty objection, 
the thing most bitterly complained of, 
by all the Lords who opposed the bill: 


“ at divers places—lower in the smaller 
“towns, and higher in the larger— 

will not say that J agree with them; 
‘7 will not sty what was originally ™Y 
'* opinion; 1 will not tell the reasons 
“that now recommend the bill, 3 it 
“ stands, to my support; but I will “ 
a that whoever holds that doctriae W! 
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“ find me ready to secure for him‘the 
“ most ample, the most scrutinising, the 
“ most candid discussion of the subject 
‘in the committee. I speak as an in- 
“dividual ; candour compels me to say 
“thus much. But I, at the’same time, 
“ say that it is emphatically a subject for 
“ the committee.” , 
Now, mark; I, in commenting on 
these passages, said, that they showed 
two things; first, that Brougham 
' meaned, by his declared carelessness 
about whom he might offend, to indicate 
his readiness to abandon Lord Grey ; 
aud, next, that Brougham was ready to 
give up the ten-pound suffrage. Mark, 
Isay! Mark, that he has most stoutly 
and vehemently disclaimed all intention 
to quit Lord Grey ; but he has not said 
a word, nor has Lord Grey said a word, 
in the way of diselaiming the intention 
to give up the ten-pound suffrage! 
Pray mark that!> Observe, besides, 
that twenty pounds was, at first, in- 
tended. Ay, my friends, and it was, 
at first, intended not to disfranchise any 

one rotten borough ; but merely to take 
pone Member from each of the very 
rottenest of them, open the voting to 
the hundreds around them all, make 
them all still more rotten than they are, 
and to give Members to a few great 
towns with a twenty-pound suffrage ! 

That, | say, was their first bill. If that 

be not true, let the Courter deny it, 
nd tell us how the first bill differed, 
® ‘ubstantially, from what I have here 
escribed, 

Such are my reasons for believing 
that the intention of the Ministers is to 
take the ten-pound suffrage from the 
great towns, and thus to shut out from 
ull share in the’ power of choosing 

Members of Parliament every man of 

those working millions, about a quarter 
fa million of wHom ‘the leaders at 

“irmingham are causing to shout for 

fidence in these Ministers, and 
hich shout, and’ the like shouts, for 
fidence in them, will, if any-thing 

i enable’ these Ministers to carry 

teir intention into effect ! 

Let us now look at the injustice, the 

olence, and the folly of the thing in- 
aded, For the people, forthe work- 
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ing people, to have consented to give a 
trial to the rejected bill, was showing 
unparallelled forbearance, was making 
an enormous sacrifice of clear right for 
te sake of peace; no right, not even 





that of enjoying life and limb, being 
clearer than the right of every man of 
sane mind,and unstained by indelible 
crime, to have a voice in the choosin 
of those who are to make the laws af 
fecting his liberty and life. Let me, 
however, upon this occasion, throw 
down the gauntlet to our foes; let me 
prove the right ; and, when I have done 
that, let those who have the audacity to 
eall the ten-pound suffrage ‘‘a boon” 
which they have @ right to ‘withhold, 
again call upon the nation for “ 
dence.” This right is the great and 
important matter ; and therefore, my 
friends, lend me your patient attention, 
while I go to the very foundation of it, 
and show that it is built upon the rock 
of reason and justice ; that it is founded 
in the law of nature itself; that it be- 
longs to man as completely as does his 
right to eat or to breathe. Attend pa- 
tiently, my friends, while I prove this ; 
and, when I have done that, let us, if 
we be able, express suitable scorn at 
those who are bawling for “ confidence” 
in men, who will not tell us that they 
do not intend to withhold the pitiful 
portion of ‘this right which the ten- 
pound suffrage would restore to you. 
Time was when all the inhabitants of 
this island laid claim to all things in it, 
without the words owner or proper 
being known. God had given to all 
the people all the land and all the trees, 
and every-thing else, just as he has 
given the burrows and the s to the 
rabbits, and the bushes and the berries 
to the birds; and each man had the 
good things of this world ‘in a greater 
or less degree in proportion to his skill, 
his s h, and his valour. This is 
what is called living under the Law or 
Nature ; that is to say, the law of self- 
preservation and self-enjoyment, with- 
out any restraint imposed by a regarc 
for the good of our neighbours*, SoU jy: 
In process of time, Atihee Samos 
what cause, men 
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divide the land and its products in such 
manner that each should have a share 
to his own exclusive use, and that each 
man should be protected in the exclu- 
sive enjoyment of his share by the uneted 
power of the rest; and, in order to in- 
sure the due and certain application of 
this united power, the whole of the 
people agreed to be bound by regula- 
tions, called Laws. ‘Thus arose civil 
society; thus arose property; thus 
arose the words mine and thine. One 
man became possessed of more good 
things than another, because he was 
more industrious, more sk‘lful, or more 
frugal: so that Lasour, of one sort or 
another, was the rounpaTion of all 
property. 

In what manner civil societies pro- 
ceeded in providing for the making of 
laws, and for the enforcing of them; the 
various waysin which they took measures 
to protect the weak against the strong ; 
hew they have gone to work to secure 
wealth against the attacks of poverty ; 
these are subjects that it would 
require volumes to detail: but these 
truths are written on the heart of man ; 
namely, that all men are, by nature, 
equal; that civil society can never have 
arisen from any motive other than that 
of the.benefit of the whole; that, when- 
ever civil society makes the greater 
part of the people worse off than they 
were under the Law of Nature, the 
civil compact is, in conscience, dis- 
solved, and all the rights of nature re- 
turn ; that, in civil society, the rights 
and the duties go hand in hand, and that 
when the former are taken away, the 
latter cease to exist. 

Now, then, in order to act well our 
part, as citizens, or members of the 
community, we ought clearly to under- 
stand what our rights are; for, on our 
enjoyment of these depend our duties, 
rights going before duties, as value re- 
ceived goes before payment. I know 
well, that just the contrary of this is 
taught by those who fatten on our toil ; 
for they tell us, that our first duty is to 
obey the laws ; and it is not many years 
ago that Hoascey, Bishop of Rochester, 
told us, that the people had nothing to 
do. with the laws but to obey them. 
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The truth is, however, that the citizen's 
first duty is to maintain his rights, as it 
is the purchaser's first duty to receive 
the thing for which he has contracted, 

Our rights in society are numerous ; 
the right of enjoying life and property; 
the right of exerting our physical and 
mental powers in an innocent manner; 
but the great right of all, and without 
which there is, in fact, no riyht, is, the 
right of taking a part in the making of 
the laws by which we are governed. 
This right is founded in that law of 
Nature spoken of above ; it springs out 
of the very principle of civil society; 
| for what compact, what agreement, 
| What common assent, can possibly be 
imagined by which men would give up 
all the rights of nature, all the free en- 
joyment of their bodies and their minds, 
in order to subject themselves to rules 
and laws, in the making of which they 
should have nothing to say, and which 
should be enforced upon them without 
their assent? The great right, there- 
fore, of every man, the right of rights, 
is the right of having a share in the 
making of the laws, to which the good 
of the whole makes it his duty to 
submit. 

With regard to the means of enabling 
every man to enjoy this share, they have 
been different in different countries, and, 
in the same countries, at different times. 
Generally it has been, and in great com- 
munities it must be, by the choosing of 
a few tu speak and act in behalf of the 
many : and, as there wiTl hardly ever be 
perfect unanimity amongst men asseil- 
bled for any purpose whatever, where 
fact and argument are to decide the 
question, the decision is left to the m4- 
jority, the compact being that the deci 
sion of the majority shall be that of the 
whole. Minors are excluded from this 
right, because the law considers them 
as infants, because it makes the parent 
answerable for civil damages comimitted 
by them, and because of their lege io. 

acily to make any compact. i 
oes pe excluded Cocunn husbands are 
answerable in law for their wives, 
to their civit damages, and because the 
very nature of the sex makes the ex¢t 
cise of this right incompatible with the 
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harmony and happiness of society. 
Men stained with indelible crimes are 
excluded, because they have forfeited 
their right by violating the laws to 
which their assent has been given. IJn- 
sane persons are excluded, because they 
are dead in the eye of the law, because 
the law demands no duty at their hands, 
because they cannot violate the law, 
because the law cannot affect them; 
and, therefore, they ought to have no 


- hand in making it. 


But, with these exceptions, where is 
the ground whereon to maintain that any 


| man ought to be deprived of this right, 


which he derives directly from the law 


| of Nature, and which springs, as I said 
before, out of the same source with 


civil society itself? Am I told, that 


| property ought to confer this right? 


Property sprang from labour, and not 
labour from property ; so that if there 
were to be a distinction here, it ought 
to give the preference to labour. All 
men are equal by nature; nobody denies 
that they all ought to be equal in the eye 
of the law : but how are they to be thus 
equal, if the law begin by suffering some 
toenjoy this right and refusing the en- 
joyment to others? It is the duty of 
every man to defend his country against 
an enemy, a duty imposed by the law 
ofnature as well as by that of civil so- 
ciety, and without the recognition of 
his duty, there could exist no indepen- 
“ent nation and no civil society. Yet, 
how are you to maintain that this is the 
duty of every man, if you deny to some 
Men the enjoyment ofa share in making 
he laws ? Upon what principle are you 
*° contend for equality here, while you 
“eny its existence as to the right of 
pharing in the making of the laws? 
he poor man has a body and a soul as 
ell as the rich man; like the latter, he 
“4s parents, wife and children ; a bullet 
ra sword is as-deadly to him as to the 
chman ; there are hearts to ache and 
ars to flow for him as well as for the 
ure or the lord or the loanmonger : 
‘t, notwithstanding this equality, he is 
risk all, and, if ‘he escape, he is still 
» be denied an equality of rights! If, 
such a state of things, the artisan 
labourer, when called out to fight in 
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defence of his country, were to answer : 
“ Why should I risk my life? I have 


‘“no possession but my labour; no 


“enemy will take that from me; you, 
“the rich, possess all the land and all its 
“ prodacts; you make what laws you 
‘please without my participation or 
* assent: you punish me at your plea- 
“sure; you say that my want of pro- 
‘* perty excludes me from the right of 
“having a share in the making of the 
“laws; you say that the property that 
* T have in my labour is nothing worth ; 
“on what ground, then, do you call on 
“ me to risk my life?” If, in sucha 
case, such questions were put, the an- 
swer is very difficult to be imagined. 

In cases of civil commotion the mat- 
ter comes still more home tous, On 
what ground is the rich man to call the 
artisan from his shop or the labourer 
from the field to join the sheriff’s possé 
or militia, if he refuse to the labourer 
and artisan the right of sharing in the 
making of the laws? Why are they to 
risk their lives here? To uphold the 
laws, and to protect property? What! 
laws, in the making of, or assenting to, 
which, they have been allowed to have 
no share? Property, of which they are 
said to possess none? What! -compel 
men to come forth and risk their lives 
for the protection of property; and 
then, in the same breath, tell them, 
that they are not allowed to share in 
the making of the laws, because, and 
ONLY BECAUSE, they have no pre- 
perty! Not because they have com- 
mitted any crime; not because they 
are idle or profligate ; not because they 
are vicious in any way; but solely be- 
cause they have no property; and yet 
at the same time compel them to come 
forth and risk their lives for the protec- 
tion of property! : 

But, the ravrers! Ought they to 
share in the making of the laws? And 
why not? What is a pauper; what is 
one of the men to whom this degrading 
appellation is applied? A very poor 
man; a man whois, from some cause or 
other, unable to supply himself with 
food and raiment without aid from the 
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parish-rates, And is that circumstance ~ 


alone to deprive him of his right, aright 
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of which he stands more in need than 
any other man? Perhaps he has, for 
many years of his life, contributed di- 
rectly to those rates, and ten thousand 
to one he has, by his labour, contributed 
to them indirectly. The aid which, 
under such circumstances, he receives, 


is his right; he receives it not as an) 
alms: he is no mendicant; he begs 
not; he comes to receive that which | 
the law of the country awards him in. 


lieu of the larger portion assigned him 
by the daw of nature. 

Is it, then, consistent with justice, 
with humanity, with reason, to deprive 


a man of the most precious of his poli-, 


tical rights, because, and only because, 
he has been, in a peeuniary way, singu- 
larly unfortunate ? TheScripture says, 
“ Despise not the poor because he is 
poor;” that is to say, despise him not 
on account of his poverty. Why then 
deprive hin of his right; why put him 
out of the pale of the law on account of 
his poverty! ‘There are some men, to 
be sure, who are reduced to poverty by 
their vices, by idleness, by gaming, by 
drinking, by squandering ; but the far 
greater part by bodily ailments, by mis- 
fortunes, to the effects of which all men 
may, without any fault, and even with- 
out any folly, be exposed: and is there 
a man on earth so cruelly unjust as to 
wish to add to the sufferings of such 
persons by stripping them of their poli- 
tical rights? How many thousands of 
industrious and virtuous men have, 
within these few years, been brought 
down from a state of competence to 
that of pauperism! And is it just to 
strip such men of their rights, merely 
because they are thus brought down? 
When I was at Exy, in the spring of last 
year, there were, in that neighbourhood, 
three paupers cracking stones on the 
roads, who had all three been, not only 
rate-payers, but overseers of the poor, 
within seven years of the day when I 
was there. Is there any man so barba- 
roug as to say, that these men ought, 
merely on account of their misfortunes, 
to be deprived of their political rights? 
Their right to receive relief is as per- 
fect as any right of property; and 
would you, merely because they claim 








this. right, strip them of another right ? 
To say no mure of the injustice and the 
cruelty, is there reason, is there common 
sense, inthis? What! if a farmer or 
tradesman be, by flood or by fire, so 
totally ruined as to be compelled, sur. 
rounded by his family, to resort to the 
parish-book, would you break the last 
heart-string of such a man by making 
him feel the degrading loss of his polis 
tical rights ?. 

Here, here is the point, on which we 
are to take our stand, There are al- 
ways men enough to plead the cause of 
the rich ; enough and enough to echo 
the woes of the fallen great; but, be it 
our part to show compassion for, and 
maintain the rights of, those who labour. 
Poverty is not a crime, and, though it 
sometimes arises from faults, it is not, 
even in that case, to be visited by 
punishment beyond that which it brings 
with itself. Remember, that poverty is 
decreed by the very nature of man. 
The Scripture says, that “‘ the poor shall 
never cease from out of the land ;” that 
is to say, that there shall always be 
some very poor people. This is in- 
evitable from the very nature of things. 
It is necessary to the existence of man- 
kind, that a very large portion of every 
people should live by manual labour; 
and, as such labour is pain, more of 
less, and as no living creature likes 
pain, it must be, that the far greater 
part of labouring people will endure 
only just as much of this pain as is ab- 
solutely necessary to the supply of their 
dai/y wants. Experience says that this 
has always been, and reason and nature 
tell us that this must always be. 
Therefore, when ailments, whea losses, 
when untoward circumstances of any 
sort, stop or diminish the daily supply, 
want comes ; and every just government 
will provide, from the general stock, the 
means to satisfy this want. __ 

Nor is the deepest poverty without !8 
useful effects in society. To the prac 
tice of the virtues o srepeeer’e ond 
briety, care, frugality, industry, 
ro Nay bbe sai ceitble manners and 
acquirement of talent, the two gF 
motives are, to get upwards in riches 
or fame, and to avoid going do 
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to poverty, the last of which is the most | 
powerful of the two. it is, therefore, 
not with contempt, but with compas- 
sion that we should look on those whose 
state is one of the decrees of nature, 
from whose sad example we profit, and 
to whom, in return, we ought to make 
compensation by every indulgent and 
kind act in our power, and particularly 
bya defence of their rights. ‘To those 
who labour, we, who labour not with 
our hands, owe all that we eat, drink, 
and wear; all that shades us by day 


' and that shelters us by night; all the 


means of enjoying health and pleasure ; 
and therefore, if we possess talent for 
the task, we are ungrateful or cowardly, 
or both, if we omit any effort within 
our power to prevent them frum being 
slaves; and, disguise the matter how 
we may, aslave,a real slave, every man 
is, who has no share in making the 
laws which he is compelled to obey. 
What is a slave? For, let us not be 
amused by aname; but look well into 
the matter. A slave is, in the first 
place, a man who has no property ; and 
property means something that he as, 
and that nobody can take from him 
without his leave, or consent. Whiat- 
ever man, no matter what he may call 
himself or any-body else may call him, 
can have his money or his goods taken 
from him by force, by virtue of an 
order, or ordinance, or law, which he 
has had no hand in making, and to 
which he has not given his assent, has 
nO property, and is merely a depositary 
of the goods of his master. A slave 
has no property in his labour; and any 


_ man who is compelled to give up the 


fruit of his labour to another, at the 
arbitrary will of that other, has no 
property in his labour, and is, therefore, 
4 slave, whether the frait of his labour 
be taken from him d‘rectly or indirectly. 
If it be said that he gives up this fruit 
of his labour by his own will, and that 


| t is not foreed from him; 1 answer, To 


J¢ Sure he may avoid eating and drink- 
ng and may go naked; but then he 
must die; and on this condition, and 
this condition only, can hé refuse to 
clve up the fruit of his labour. “ Die, 

Wretch, or surrender as much of your 
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“ income, or the fruit:of your labour, as 
“ your masters choose to take.” This is, 
in fact, the language of the rulers to 
every man who is. refused to, have a 
share in the making of the laws to 
which he is forced to submit, 

But some one may say, slaves are 
private property, and may be bought 
and sold, out and out, like cattle. Amd 
what is it to the slave, whether he be 
the property of one or of many; or, 
what matters it to him, whether he jms. 
from master to master by a sale for aa 
indefinite term, or be let to. hire by the 
year, month, or week? It is, in no case, 
the flesh and blood and bones that are 
sold, but the dabour ; and if you actually 
sell the labour of man, is not that man 
a slave, though you sell it for only a 
short time at once? And, as to the 
principle, so ostentatiously displayed ia 
the case of the black slave-trade, that 
“man ought not to have a property 
in man,” it is even an advantage to the 
'slave to be private property, because the 
owner has then a clear and powerful 
interest in the preservation of his life, 
health, and strength, and will, therefore, 
furnish him amply with the food and 
raiment necessary for this end. Every 
one knows that public property is never 
so well taken care of as private property ; 
and this, too, on the maxim, that * that 
“‘ which is every-body’s business is noe 
“ body’s business.” Every one knows 
that a rented farm is not so well kept 
in heart as a farm in the hands of the 
owner. And, as to punishment and re- 
straints, what difference is there, whe- 
ther these be inflicted and imposed bya 
private owner, or his overseer, or by the 
agents and overseers of a body of pro- 
prietors? In short, if you can cause 
a man to be imprisoned or whipped if 
he do not work enough to please you; 
if you can sell him by auction for a time 
limited; if you can forcibly separate 
him from his wife to prevent their 
having children; if you can shut him 
up in his dwelling-place when you please, 
and for as long a time as you please ; if 
you can force him to draw a: cart or 
wagon like a beast of draught; if you 
cau, when the humour seizes you, and 
at the suggestions of your mere fears, or 
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whim, cause him to be shut up in a 
dungeon during your pleasure; if you 
can, at your pleasure, do these things 
to him, is it not to be insolently 
hypocritical to affect to call him a free 
man? But, after all, these may all 
be wanting, and yet the man be a 
slave, if he be allowed to have no pro- 
perty;.and, as I have shown, no pro- 
perty he can have, not even in that 
labour which is not only property, but 
the dasis of all other property, unless he 
have a share in making the laws to which 
he is compelled to submit. 





It is said, that he may have this share 
virtually though not in form and name; | 
for that his employers may have such | 
share, and they will, asa matter of course, | 
act for him. Thisdoctrine, pushed home, | 
would make the chief of the nation the | 
sole maker of the laws ; for if the rich | 
can thus act for the poor, why should | 
not the King act for the rich? This: 
matter is very completely explained by 
the practice in the Unrrep States oF 
America. There the general rule is, 
that every free man, with the exception 
of men stained with crime and men in- 
sane, has a right to have a voice in 
choosing those who make the laws. The 
number of representatives sent to the 
Congress is, in each state, proportioned 
t» the number of free people. But as 
there are slaves in some of the states, 
these states have a certain portion of 
additional numbers on account of those 
slaves! Thus the slaves are represented 
by their owners ; and this is real, prac- 
tical, open, and undisguised virtual re- 
presentation! No-doubt that white 
men may be represented in the same 
way; for the colour of the skin is no- 
thing; but let them be called slaves, 
then; let it not be pretended that they 
are free men; let not the word liberty 
be polluted by being applied to their 
state; let it be openly and honestly 
avowed, as in America, that they are 
slaves; and then will come the question 
whether men ought to exist in such a 
state, or whether they ought to do every- 
thing in their power to rescue themselves 
from it. 

If the right to havea share in making 
the laws were merely a feather; if it 





were a fanciful thing ; if it were only a 
speculative theory; if it were but an 
abstract principle; on any of these SUup- 
positions, it might be considered as of 
little importance. But it is none of 
these ; it is a-practical matter ; the want 
of it not only és, but must of necessity 
be, felt. by every man who lives under 
that want. If it were proposed to the 
shopkeepers in a town, that a rich man 
or two, living in the neighbourhood, 
should have power to send whenever 
they pleased, and take away as much as 
they pleased of the money of the shop- 
keepers, and apply it to what uses they 
pleased; what an outcry the shop- 
keepers would make! And yet, what 
would this be more than taxes imposed 
on those who have no voice in choosing 
the persons who impose them? Who 
lets another man put his hand into bis 
purse when he pleases? Who that has 


the power to help himself, surrenders 


his goods or his money to the will of 
another? Has it not always been, and 
must it not always be true, that if your 
property be at the absolute disposal of 
others, your ruin is certain? And if this 
be, of necessity, the cese amongst indi- 
viduals and parts of the community, it 
must be the case with regard to the 
whole community. 
Ay, and experience shows us that !t 
always has been thecase. ‘The natural 
and inevitable consequences of a want 
of this right in the people have, in all 
countries, been taxes pressing the 10- 
dustrious and laborious to the earth; 
severe laws and standing armies to col- 
pel the people to submit to those taxes; 
wealth, luxury, and splendour, amongst 
those who make the laws and receive 
the taxes ; poverty, misery, immorality, 
amongst those who bear the burdens ; 
and, at last, commotion, revolt, reveng® 
and rivers of blood. Such have always 
been, and such must always be, the 
consequences of a want of this right 0 
all men to share in the making of te 
laws, a right, as I have before show 
derived immediately from the law . 
nature, springing up out of the we 
source with civil society, and che 
in the heart of man by reason and °Y 
experience, 





' in this country. 


Such is the foundation of this right, 


and such are the general consequences 


ofa want of the enjoyment of it; of all 
which consequences, the last only ex- 
cepted, we have already amply tasted 
If this right had been 
enjoyed in England, should we have 
seen the families of the aristocracy fed 
from the pension and sinecure lists ; that 


isto say, on the fruit of the people’s 


labour? Should we have seen men 
transported for seven years for what is 
called poaching; that is to say, for 
taking, or attempting to take, wild 
animals, and thereby disturb the sports 
of the rich? Should we have seen laws 
inflicting ruin, and, contingently, de- 
struction of body, on -the people, for 


F turning barley into malt, or gathering 
hops from their hedges? Should we 
have seen old men, and even women, 
harnessed and made to draw carts and 


wagons like beasts of burden? Should 
we have seen a law to hang a man for 
striking another without doing him any 
bodily harm? Should we have seen 
Lords Guitprorp and Wa.stnewam 
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seen Pitt’s and Sidmouth’s and Cas- 
tlereagh’s dungeoning and gagging 
Bills? And would our miserable fel- 
low-subjects in Ireland ever have seen 
laws to shut them up in their houses 
from sunset to sunrise on pain of trans- 
portation? Would they ever have seen 
any of the scores of horrid scenes of 
which that of Newronnarry is only 
one? And, should we ever have beer 
covered with the eternal disgrace of 
leaving them without poor-laws, while 
thousands upon thousands of them have 
died from starvation, after having eked 
out their existence by feeding on sea- 
weed and other such things, while the 
ports of their fine country were crowded 
with ships and steam-boats, carrying 
away its beef, pork, flour, butter, sheep, 
hogs, and poultry? Should we ever 
have heard of a surplus-population and 
a surplus-produce at the same time? 
Should we ever have heard of taxes, 
raised for the purpose of getting the 
working people out of the country, 
while the lands are half cultivated; and 
(for I must stop somewhere) should we 


both of whom voted against the Reform | ever have seen, at the same time, enore 


While those who do the duties of the 


; parishes are little better off than labour- 


ing men? Should we have seen the 
ean and Chapter of Evy taking away 
the great tithes of the parish of Lexen- 
veatH, a Vicar (who has another living) 
taking away the emall tithes, while a 
Furate, with ten children, has seventy- 
f've pounds a year allowed him, and no 
use to live in, and who digs, like a 
ommon labourer, to raise potatoes as 
Ns almost only food ?- Should we have 
een military and naval academies, for 
he purpose of educating the children of 
l¢ rich, by means of taxes raised on the 
oor? Should we have seen the magis- 
“ates allow, for the maintenance of the 
ard-working man, not half so much as 
ne subsistence of the lowest common 
oldier 3 Should we have seen that 
ldier receive and send his letters 
"stage-free, while the working man is 
mpelled to pay an enormous tax 
>esides the cost of carriage) on his let- 
ts? Should we have seen any of 
"ese things? Should we ever have 








Bill) with four church-livings each, | mous taxes raised in order to give pre- 


miums to the idlers to increase their 
numbers? No: none of these things should 
we ever have seen; nor any of these 
corn-laws, combination-laws, or laws 
about truck, or about Srurees Bourne; 
for neither of these things would have 
found a place in the mind of man. 
Well, then, if such be the foundation 
and nature of this right; if the conse- 
quences of a want of its enjoyment be 
such ; and if, with the exceptions above- 
stated, it is clearly a right belonging to 
every man, what injustice to attempt to 
withhold it even from the small portion 
of working men to whom this reJecTeD 
nine would have yielded it! And what 
impudence, what insolence, to accord 
this right toa tax or tithe-eater, who 
is, only by taxes or tithes, enabled to 
liee in a house of twenty pounds a-year, 
while you withhold it from the man 
from whose labour come those taxes 
and those tithes! ‘The bare thought of 
such insolence awakens indignation that 
sets utterance at defiance! Go, Denman ; 
go to Norrinesam again, and tell them 
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there that you belong toa ministry who 
think right to TAKE AWAY, directly, 
the suffrages of out-lying voters, anil, in 
future, of all. burgesses and freemen ; 
and who have now found out, that a 
rent of ten pounds a year, in great towns, 
is two low to qualify a man to give a 
vote for a member to serve in Parlia- 
ment! Go, Denman ; go and tell them 
that! You need not, then, put forward 
your claims on them for your trouble in 
the prosecution of me and for your 
mighty and anxious labours in Hamp- 
shire and Wiltshire. You have only to 
tell them THAT! Ah! but will you 
not be preserved from this fur siz years 
to come! 1 verily believe, that even 
that will be attempted. 

Let it! L would much rather it should, 
than that this withholding of the ten- 
pound suffrage should take place. What 
did I support the Reform Bill for? 
Not because it gave all that I thought 
it ought to give. It was expressly 
stated by the advocates of the bill, that 
the ballot and the duration of Parlia- 
menis were to become subjects of dis- 
tinct and subsequent discussion. The 
suffrage was the great matter; and 
though it fell far short of justice to the 
working people, I saw that, by making 
the standard so low as fen pounds rent 
in the great towns, the working people 
would, in a few years, return from fifty 
to a hundred members, who would be 
likely to maintain their rights, 4 saw 
the injustice of shutting out the agrieut- 
tural labourers, as the bill completely 
did ; but then I knew, that it was im- 
possible for a member to be faithful to 
the interests of the weaver and toneglect 
those of the hedger and the ploughman. 
I saw but a few members, comparatively, 
to be returned by the working people ; 
but then I knew that those few would be 
REAL MEN; and that Baaine saw too, 
when he foreboded that the great towns 
would sead ‘‘ pushing men, who would 
** look into ail the papers laid before vhe 
“House.” I saw these things ; and on 
this ground, and no other, 1 supported 
the Reform Bill. 

But if the ten-pound suffrage be to 
be raised, or, if it be to be so altered, 
by transferring it from reut to rate, or 


in any manner to lessen the number of 
voters in the great towns; then I say, 
that the bill is an evil, clearly an evil, 
instead of a good ; for then it will beg 
bill to disfranchise the few working meu 
who now have votes, and not to enfran- 
chise one single working man inthe whole 
kingdom! it will immediately disfran. 
chise the out-lying burgesses aud free- 
men, and also disfranchise the scot-and- 
lot voters ; and it will, ia a short time, 
disfranchise the resident burgesses and 
freemen ; while to not one single work- 
ing man in any part of the kingdom will 
it give a vote; and, with regard to po- 
litical rights, all the working millions 
of this kingdom will be “ virtually 
represented; that is to say, by their 
masters, precisely as the blacks in Vir- 
ginia are by theirs! 

And | am to express my “confidence,” 
am I, in a Ministry who, I fear (and 





have given reasons for my fearing), 
entertain a design to do this act of in- 
'solent injustice! Of all men I shall be 
the most ready and the most happy to 
find, and to acknowledge, that iny fears 
have been unfounded ; and, in that case, 
I shall again be realy to give “the 
whole bill” a “fair trial;” and shall 
be the last man in England to cavil at 
the acts of Ministers, or to do any-thiog 
to annoy them, or make their course 
difficult. Bat, as things now stand j 
‘with announced “alterations” in the 
| bill» with the nature of those alterations 
|kept a secret from us; and with the 
speech of the Lord Chancellor before 
our eyes, it would not only be folly, but 
| downright baseness, in me, and treache- 
ry to you, the working people, woe 
to refrain from expressing beforehaa 
my opinions upon the subject. a 
If this foul deed should be attemp 
in a new bill, 1 shall lose not a moment 
in petitioning against that bill myself 
and I shall advise all others, aud ¢sp* 
cially the working people, to do 
same. I would fain have ground 





for 


hoping that the necessity will pot aris’- 
bet, ifthe new bill contain anything, 
no matter what, to lessen the number 
voters in the great towns; thea let ¥ 
working people in those towas, op 
the smaii towas and the counties 3" 
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turn with scorn from the preachers up 


| of patience ! What wag the ground on 


which I gave my support to the bill? 
I saw that it would tmmediately dis- 
franchise all non-resident voters, and, 


| in ashort time, all the working people 


who now have votes; but I saw, on the 


other hand, that, by giving a yote to}, 


ten-pound renters in the great towns, it 
would insure the return of from fifty 


' to a hundred members, by the free 


and uncorrupt voices of the working 


_people; and I knew that those mem- 


bers would soon cause to be done those 
things which ought to be done. But 


_ if this provision of the bill be taken out, 


or damaged, am I stidl/ to approve of the 
bill! Am I to see disfranchised all the 
working men who now vote, and to see 
no working men enfranchised in their 
stead: am I to see, by a false and base 
pretence about “‘ununtformity,’”’ the qua- 
lification in great towns so raised as to 
lessen that number of working voters 
Which is, according to the bill, already 


too small; am 1 to see, in addition | 


to the working country-people, those 
of the great towns premeditatedly strip- 
ped of their rights! am I toseethe 
few oligarchs of the boroughs exchang- 
ed for a swarm of oligarchs, one of 
whom is to be found in every counting- 


| house, and in every great homestead ; 


ain I to eall that ‘ a reform” which 
Will be manifestly intended to disfran- 
chise the whole of the working people, 
and to make them, for ayes, the slaves 
of a grinding, an omnipresent, never- 
sleeping, oligarchy of money, with little 
finger heavier than the loins of the 
boroughmongers: suspecting this to be 
intended, am [ -to express my “ con 
dence” in those by whom I think the 
intention to be entertained! Paralysed 
be my hand when I write, blistered and 
burnt up be my tongue when I pro- 
hounce, such “ confidence ;”’ and, eter- 
nal shame be the lot of all those who 
(suspecting as I do) are calling on the 
People toexpress or repose such ‘‘ confi- 
dence !” 

My friends, be not deceived, be not 
cajoled, be prepared! ‘The moment kL 
arrive at the certainty that the Minis- 
ters intend to do this thing, I will give 
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'you my advice as to several stens that 


you ought to take. In the meanwhile, 
I remain, your faithful Friend, 
Wa. COBBETT. 





—_ 


TO THE 
CHOPSTICKS OF HAMPSHIRB, 


On the County Meeting at Winchester, 
held on the 26th of October, 1331. 


Bolt-court, Oct. 31, 1831. 
My Frienps, 

Lorp Grey, our present Prime 
Minister, said, some years ago, that he 
would stand by his Orper, meaning the 
Order of Nobility. | never saw any 
harm in that declaration, though it gave 
great offence to many, who, most likely, 
wanted to be nobles themselves. For 
my part, | do not want any sach thing; 
nor do I wish to see the order of no- 
bility pulled down. But, as I belong 
to rox Oxper or tae CnopsricKs, 
which, by-the-by, is much more ancient 





will excuse’me, if I express iny resolu- 
tion to stand by my Order; and that I 
will certainly do, as long as I have a 
inind to think and a hand to put my 
thoughts upon paper. 

Along with this, I shall send down 
into Hampshire, and all over the king- 
dom, my T'wo-renny ‘Trasm for No- 
vember. Read that with attention: it 
will fully explain to you the reason for 
my opposing, at the meeting, an Ad- 
dress which expressed confidence in the 
Ministers. Pray read it attentively ; 
and then you will see how deeply you 
are all interested in the matter. But, 
the object of this present paper is to 
vive you an account of the proceedings 
at the late Counry-Merrine ; for, not 
a fiftieth part of you could be present 
at the meeting; and even those who 
were present could know little or nothing 
of the wheel-within-wheel that were 
put in motion to deceive them, and to, 
give a false appearance to what was 
really intended. ‘Ihe present time is of 
vast importance: on the measure, to be 
adopted within the next six months, 
may depend, whether you shall again live 





than the Order of Nobility, Lorp Grey’ 
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happy lives, or, be treated, all your 
days, and your children after you all 
their days, as degraded paupers ; and in 
determining the nature and tendency of 
those measures, much will and must de- 
pend on the purt which you yourselves 
shallact. Well did yousct your partat the 
late county-meeting ; you did a good, 
the effects of which you will feel very 
speedily ; and, let this encourage you 
always, if possible, to attend upon such 
occasions. For, I pray you to observe, 
that neither-I nor any other of your 
friends can do any good without you at 
our backs. Our facts and our argu- 
ments weigh not as a feather against 
the bawlings and the revilings of crowds 
of tax-eaters and tithe-eaters, who are 
like so many wolves that are afraid of 
losing their prey. Therefore, always 
attend ; and be alive and resolute in 
supporting your friends and keeping 
down your foes. I shall now proceed 
to give you an account of what took 
place at the last meeting. 

This meeting had been prepared by 
a combination of parties ; first, some of 
the parsons, and some of the bitterest 
of the old Tories, as will appear by the 
names to the requisition, as published 
by the Sheriff, which names were as 
follows. But I must mention the other 
parties first, ‘There were the Whigs, 
including the two new county Meim- 
bers, and Mr. Jervoise ; there were the 
Barings, and the sct belonging to them ; 
and then there was a knot of reformers, 
consisting of Mr. Henry Marsh and 
some others, who consent to be talked 
over by all the others, particularly by 
the Barings. The names of the requi- 
sitionists, as published by Sir Harry 
Tichborne, the High Sheriff, will show 
that this statement of mine is correct :— 


J. Macdonald, M. P. | R. Carleton 


C. S. Lefevre, M. P. 
G, P., Jervuise 
Charles Miil 
Thomas Baring, M. P. 
Richard Simeon 

A. P 

doha B. Carter, M. P. 
A. Atheriey, M, P, 
A. B. Wither 

W. E. Nightingale 
R. Etwall, jun., M, P. 
E. Poulter, Clerk 








Chas. Richards, Clerk 
Thos. Garnier, Clerk 
W. H. Newbolt, D, D. 
James Weld 

George Atherley 

C. D. isdell, Clerk 

J. Giffard 

William Grant 

James White 

Francis Ellis, Clerk 
dohn Ewer, Clerk 
L. B. Wither, Clerk 


| 








John Duthy 
W.H. T. Hawley 
W. lremonger 
W. Portal 


f. O. Zillwood, Cher’, 
R. N. Lee 

James JohoHugonin 
C. J. Hector 

John Portol Edward Carter 
Thomas Butler P. Williams, Clerk 


R. G. Richards, Clerk | William Higgens 
John Barker, Clerk ~! Henry Marsh 





Here are Iremonger and Bigg Wither 
among the «desperate old Tories. Here 
are the Carters, the Portals, amongst 
the old sap-headed Whigs. Here is 
Tom Baring, and Zillwood the Parson, 
lately chaplain to Governor Beckett, at 
the Castle of Winchester, that used to 
be called the Jail: and, in order to have 
a spice of the little knot of reformers, 
here is Mr. Henry Marsh placed in what 
they deemed his proper situation, the 
bottom of the list, the other gentlemen 
of that party being left to advertise 
themselves. 

When I read this requisition, which 
was forwarded to me in London, | saw 
clearly what sort of an Address it was 
intended to send up to his Majesty. It 
was manifest enough that Iremonger 
and Bigg Wither had no more wish to 
have reform in England than they had 
to have the devil at Wherwell and at 
Manydown. It was also manifest that 
the nine parsons by whom the requisition 
was signed, had much about the sane 
degree of affection for the cause. Here, 
however, I must except Mr. Poulter and 
Mr. Newbolt, who, I verily believe, 
would have no objection to a reform to 
a very considerable extent. ‘The Whigs 
by no means want it; but they must 
appear to want it in order to further 
their political views, and in order to get 
at more or less of the public monty, 
which is always the end which they have 
in view. The Barings wish for reform 
no more than Iremonger and Bigg Wie 
ther ; rather less perhaps; and if they 
were to see the devil, horns, tail and all, 
at Stratton and the Grange, he would 
not frighten them more, or so much, 4 
my being returned Member for Mar- 


chester. As to the small detachment of 


enteel and jesting reformers, with : 
Karsh at their head and Mr. Hector 4 
their tail, I know them very well, 
with the exception of Hector, I believe 
them to be perfectly sincere in thet 
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' quisition 1 foresaw that we should 


claim :—* There, look at that sensible 


| “left, where it ought to be left, to those 


_ So rich in charch possessions, that it has 
bill, In short, an unanimous vote of 
_ Cause of reform could have received. 


_ of my corn-harvest, and pulled twenty 


““meet me at the county meeting: at 


wishes for reform: but know them not! 


to be proof against the blandishments of 
those whoare called “ great men.” 
Therefore, the moment I saw the re- 





have come from Hampshire an address 
full of confidence in the Ministers; full) 
of resignation to the superior wisdom of | 
his Majesty, his Ministers, and both 
Houses of Parliament; full of passive 
obedience and non-resistance; and, in 
short, an address which would have 
made the ministerial hack papers ex- 
“county! No division there: all is, 
“ who must know better than the people 
‘can know.” Thus this county would 
have done all that it possibly could do 
to encourage the Ministers to abandon 
the bill; and this county could have 
done much in that way, seeing that it is 


a bishop who voted against the bill, and 
two parson-peers, Lords Guitproxp and 
Watstnouam, each of whom has the 
livings of four parishes in the county, 
and each of whom Voted against the 


confidence and resignation in Hampshire 
would have been as heavy a blow as the 


The moment, therefore, that I received 
the requisition, though in the height 


Ways at once in London, I resolved to 
go down, and [ sent before me, in print, 
some copies of the following handbill :— 
Hamesnire Mey,—If you have not a 
“ ° 
mind to be for ever humbugged slaves, 


‘ Winchester, on Wednesday the 26th 
Of this month.— Wa. Cosserr.” 
The next day I received a letter from 
Mr. Budd, of Burghclere, telling me that 
he intended to be at Winchester at the 
County meeting, and sending me in his 
letter the copy of a resolution, the sub- 
Stance of which is expressed in the last 
Paragraph of the address, which he 
Moved at the meeting, and which will be 
found here below. 

This hand-bill, which was circulated 
pretty widely, gave the “* Holy A/li- 





aace” some intimation of what they 
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had to expect. It disconcerted them: 
exceedingly: and, of all the parsons 
that had signed the requisition, no one 
made his appearance but Mr. Poulter. 
The Iremongers, the Bonham Carters, 
the Bigg Withers, the Barings, did not 
show their noses. I was told that Ire- 
monger and Wither were there, and 


‘that Tom Baring and the Lord of the 


Treasury and Bingham, the two heroes 
of Marwell, were ut the meeting; but 
their names were never pronounced in 
my hearing, and certainly none of them, 
not even old Tom, the successor of 
Alfred, made their appearance as orators, 
though Thomas used to make a consi- 
derable figure in this way. Mr. Bupp, 
who met me at the Barcey-mow at 
Winchester, agreeably to his appoint- 
ment, moved the address which was 
seconded by me. In the morning, be- 
fore the meeting took place, we had 
had an interview with Mr. Marsh, and 
had given him our address to read, he 
giving us at the same time a copy, for 
the purpose of our reading it, of the ad- 
dress which he intended to move; so 
that all the parties were duly apprized 
of what we intended to do, and we 
were apprized of what they intend- 
ed to do, the other parties having, 
as we understood, had communication 
with them, or were about to have 
communication with them, which after- 
wards appeared to be the case, see- 
ing that neither the Tories nor the 
Whigs had any-thing prepared for 
the meeting, and that certain resolu- 
tions, which were proposed by Mr. Jer- 
voise, served as the foundation of the 
address which the Holy Alliance had 
finally presented to the meeting by 
the Deputy Sheriff, in the most irregu- 
lar and queer way, which I shall have to 
describe by-and-by. There was one 
thing in which the Holy Alliance were 
deceived, or rather in which they de- 
ceived themselves. Mr, Marsh (God 
knows for what reason), in his conversa- 
tion in the morning, took it for granted 
that he was to move an address, and 
that our address was to come in the 
shape of an amendment; and as he 
took this to be a matter of course, it 
would not have been good manners in 
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us to say any-thing m opposition to an 
opinion so positively entertained. But 
Mr. Budd could see nothing either phy- 
sical or moral to hinder him from being 
the beginner of the business, while all of 
us who surrounded him saw, in his age, 
in his experience, in his great knowledge, 
in his high character, in the spotless and 


zealous and public-spirited conduct of | 


his whole life, every reason in the 


world for his taking the lead on an o¢ca- | 
sion of so much importance, so interest- | 





ed, merely observing, that he was a man 
known to the county, and rather hinting 
that he was not as this ‘ publican is,” 
After him came Mr. Marsh, not propos- 
ing or supporting any-thing, as far as | 
could leara; but saying a great deal 
about the bishops, and_ particularly 
about “ Mr. Cobbeit,” to whom he 
would persist in ascribing the address 
that had been moved, and saying nota 
word about Mr. Budd, any more than if 
there had not been such a man in the 


ing to the kingdom in general, and in-| world; though he well knew, that the 
volving so deeply the character of this jet of the address; that is to say, the 


county, with which he has been con- 
nected all his life, and in which he has 
been a greater friend of the farmers and 
the labourers than any-man, be he who 
he may, that ever set his foot in the 
county. As soon therefore as the High 
Sheriff had opened the business by hav- 
ing the requisition read by his Under 
Sheriff, and: by exhorting the meeting to 
preserve a peaceable, orderly and can- 
did conduct, Mr. Budd, who stood close 
at the back of the High Sheriff, stepped 
forward, made his bow to the meeting, 
began to speak, and, to the apparent 
great consternation of the Holy Alliance, 
Was, as was just and proper, permitted 
to proceed, though Mr. Jervoise, who 
stood a little behind Mr. Budd, had got 
his paper out and was evidently disap- 
pointed at not being suffered to be the 
beginner. ‘The High Sheriff, too, who 
had, doubtless, received a previous inti- 
mation of Mr. Jervoise's intention, 
seemed to look round for him ; but it 
was too laie. \t was not the first coun- 
ty meeting by many a score that Mr. 
Budd had been at. Our leader was 
the fittest man in the world for the oc- 
casion. On he went, made a short and 
very pithy speech, and concluded with 
reading his address, which he did in a 
very audible voiee and to the gveat ap- 
parent satisfaction of the meeting. 


(For the Address, see last Register, p. 293.) 
I seconded the address, in a speech, 





‘suggestion at the close of it, which wasa 


matter of so much importance, was al- 
together the work of Mr. Budd, who 
was, as far as any recommendation to 
his Majesty went, the real author of the 
address. 

After Mr. Marsh, who had appeared 
to be less jocund than formerly, came 
a Mr. Spence, a broker, or pawn 
broker, from Portsmouth, who ap- 
peared to speak as the supporter of 
Mr. Jervoise’s resolutions, and who, 
as Mr. Marsh had done before him, 
urged the necessity of expressing coni- 
dence in Ministers. This was, in truth, 
but a dismal day for Mr. Mansa, who 
has long been the> wit, ex-officio, 
of the county, for whose well-con 
cocted jests the audience always, here- 
tofore, had their laugh reacy 
the nail; but who, to-day, had the 
mortification to call forth, first 
marks of Jist/essness, next, a omer 
sprinkling of “ no, Noes!" and of “ 
ous!” and, at last, that ominous soune, 
which, to the ears of an orator, 1S - 
that of the death-watch is to those 0 
the fond mother whose darling 1s breathe 
ing its last; that heart-sinking — 
‘+ question ! question!” began to salu 
his ears; and, breaking out here ' 
there, seemed to be the harbinger ° s 
dreadful peal that was brewing to W! d 
ward. It was a sober affair that we h 
in hand now; jesting was\ not in '™ 


quest ; and it was impossible for peop! 
in which of course k urged the adoption | commen 


to see the reason, or even the 


of it; but the address speaks for itself, | sense, of a long speech filled with a 


lutions, which he very modestly propos- | speech-maker protested against saying 


of 
and wants no speech to explain. it. | tempts to divert them én the subject 
Then came Mr. Jervoise, with his reso- | the:conduct of the Bishops, while the 
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a word about them in the address, which 
the speech was intended to cause to be 
adopted. Besides, there were many 
persons present, who (in his after- 
dinner speech at the former county 
meeting) had, as I had, heard him, 
who was the chairman at the din- 
ner, most solemnly, and with up- 
lifted hand, declare, that “ if Tue 
“pitt were rejected, he would never 
“again pay any Assessed Tuxes if he 
“ could get any one to join him in the 
“ resistance!” There were many per- 
sons present, who recollected that VOW, 
and who now saw in Mr, Marsu ase- 
cond Jeparuan all but in fidelity to his 
vow; for our Hampshire Jeruraan 
seemed evidently enough to bave adopted 
the opinion of the poet ; — 


“ To make the vow wis rash, to keep it sin.” 


People recollected this vow, and their 
sincerity could not fail to be somewhat 
shocked, at seeing this bold Jephthah, 
NOW, when the bill had been rejected, 
the foremost and the loudest in con- 
demning every sentiment pointing, 
though in the most indirect manner, 
towards sturdy behaviour on the part 
of the people. Jsraruau, in his 
speech at the meeting, said that 
I, in  disapproviog of an expres- 
Sion Of confidence in the Miuisters, 
Was Opposing my opinion to that of 
every other man in the country. If 
Jeruraan and his allies would have let 
me be heard in the reply to their per- 
sonalities, I should have read to them 
the following extract from the Curo- 
NicLe of Tuesday :—“ At the Reform 
| Meeting at Hull, on Monday week, 
_, an amended address was carried by a 
c large majority, in which it is stated, 
an That we have heard, with the deep- 
ot indignation which it is possible 
ae for a betrayed people to feel, that 
«yOu Majesty's Prime Minister has 
fi "declared his determination not to 
ses reform the Upper Hoase of Parlia. 
«,, ment, nor to attempt the restoration 

of the representative system in the, 
House of Commons, until January 
next.’” Here, then, is what was. 





ee 


habited by as orderly, as sensible, as 
intelligent, as frank, as public-spirited 
people as ever breathed. I applaud 
their quick-sightedness, and their honest 
decision. ‘The Chronicle talks of “a 
mob,” Never was there a town with so 
few persons in it to whom that name 
can, with justice, be applied. Hull is a 
town of people above want, and below 
luxury. It is little infested with those 
vermin who riot on the vitals of the 
country ; and hence this just decision. 
I showed Jerputaau Marsu this para} 
graph in the morning, before he went 
to the meeting ; and, therefore, in addi« 
tion to the foul play, we must place the 
merit of this wilful falsehood, on the 
part of this vow-maker, who uttered the 
falsehood with the foreknowledge that 
it would not be expused to those who 
had heard it. Nothing will he, how- 
ever, gain by that in the end; and it is 
the end to which men always ought to 
look. 

Next came a Mr. Twynaam, an 
attorney, who seemed wholly to have 
overlooked that he had any thing to 
oppose but the speech of ‘‘ Mr. Con- 
seTr,” whose name was continually 
on his lips from one end of his speech 
to tlie other, and to whom he im- 
puted the strange wish for the Reform 
Bill not to pass, lest, I suppose, the 
said “* Mr. Cossertr"’ should be Mem} 
ber for Manchester! This ‘'wyngam ir, 
it seems, an eager candidate for the 
patronage of the loan-people, in which, 
it is suspected, that he is the formidable 
rival of the “ Louse of Winton.” He, 
like Horace Twiss, is of “ the true herd, 
and on the right scent,” but comes into 
the chase too /ate: the high game will 


be all gone very quickly, and leave to 


such as he only the moles and the field- 
mice, and perhaps nothing but those 
much smaller vermin, which nestle in 
the hair of the canine race, and which 
these latter dispatch at a great rate; a 
circumstance of which ‘ the Louse" 
seemed to be most sensitively aware 5 
for the moment Twynham pegs to give 
tongue, ‘ the Louse,” who had, till 

been hiding behind the skirts of Tom 





said on the 


subject by the wery finest, Baring, crept away from the scene as 
‘own in the King's dominions, aed for| fst ax he could. TTo see this expectant 
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attorney, this aspirer after servility, 
barking and foaming at the window, in 
order to prove himself worthy of a post 
in the pack of attorneys that the loan- 
mongers have in their service; to see 
and hear him doing this at the window, 
while the loanmongers themselves were 
back out of sight and as silent as mice 
in cheese, was just the very sight for us 
io behold, They, if they have any feel- 
ing, felt at that moment that there was, 
in this world, something more valuable 
than money. 

This eager attorney was received 
With very great impatience, and With 
marks of those other feelings which 
on such occasions generally accom- 

any a want of the great quality of 

ob. But it was when Sir James 
Macponatp came, that the meeting 
stood in need of all the forbearance 
of the patient patriarch. His speech, as 
Lord Tharlow said of sessions-lawyers, 
was “ hot aud heavy ;” long and loud ; 
all effort and no effect, other than that of 
realizing the paradox of rousing people 
to inattention. The people, who recol- 
lected that they had so lately elected him 
their Member, averted their eyes, as- 
sumed a melancholy countenance ; drew 
down the lids, or turned up the whites of 
the organs of sight; every one seeming 
to sigh out tu himself, “* God bless me! is 
that our Member?" while the country 
girls, a very pretty group of whom was 
standing under the window out of which 
I was looking, looked as innocently in- 
quisitive in the face of each other, or in 
those of the young fellows that had 
them by the arm, as if they had been all 
Saying at once, “‘ What, in the name of 
“wonder, can this man be talking 
about !” and while I, who am a great 
admirer of patience, was saying to a 
gentleman that stood by me, that those 
who accused Englishmen of a want of 
patience were the vilest slanderers upon 
earth. A gentleman from the body of 
the meeting called out to Sir James: 


“Will you abandon the Ministers if 
“they do not bring in again the same 
“bill?” This disconcerted him: he 


jostled ; he wriggled; he twisted; and 
soon came to the end of a speech, in 
which he, too, had not forgotten that 
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same “Mr. Conserr;” and in which, 
if he were not actually pleading for a 
place, all that I can say is, that if he had 
had a fee for pleading for a place, he 
could not have pleaded better. 

Now, however, we drew to a close. 
Mr. Budd was, according to all the 
rules upon such occasions, entitled to a 
reply to the arguments (if there had 
been any) which had been urged against 
his address ; and I, upon every principle 
recognized amongst men, was entitled, 
and so the High Sheriff determined, to 
a reply to the personalities incessantly 
poured forth against me. His deter- 
mination, however just as it was, and 
fairly as it was made, was now of no 
avail. The groups of attorneys, stewards, 
bailiffs, servants, and others, judiciously 
distributed for the. purpose, and with 
whom the Grand Jury Chamber, from 
which we spoke, was most effectually 
packed, kept up a noise so loud and so 
incessant that to obtain a hearing amidst 
it was as useless as it is to attempt to 
still the roarings of the wind in the 
midst of a hurricane. The baseness, 
the inconmparable baseness of spending 
hours in uttering personalities against 
& man, with a previous determination 
that that man shall not be allowed to 
reply to the personalities ; such base- 
ness can exist in no breast in which 
there does not exist at the same time 3 
consciousness that the personalities are 
false ; and from this charge 1 exempt 
not a man of those who uttered person- 
alities against me ; for they were, every 
one of them, most boisterous in pre- 
venting any reply from me being heard, 
in which work of meanness Jephthah 
Marsh was conspicuous. However, this 
is of no consequence at all when waar’ 
pared with the division which now too 
place. i af 

In such confusion were the minds © 
the Holy Alliance ; into such a complete 
state of botheration had our pr , 
ings and their own anxious vanity vt 
them, that they really knew not W f 
they were ‘about. ‘The Wander Sher! 
came forward, not with any-thing 
called an amendment ; not  sendeers 
thing in the shape of an amen 
but with an beanie which that Gentle- 
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man told me he got from Mr. Marsh; | their plea for good thumping places, 


an address that had never been seconded | 
nor even moved ; and, if it had not been | 


for me, it would have been even read 
to the meeting! However, the thing 





was done ; the scheme for making this 
great county the mouth-piece of conf- 
dence in Ministers ; of passive obedience 
and non-resistance: this scheme was 
defeated. I knew that there would be 
a great division at any rate, and a great 
division there was: for, it was so near 
a thing that the High Sheriff made the 
meeting divide twice before he would 
determine which had the majority. ‘The 
second time, addressing himself to me 
he said, “ I think there are rather most 
hats on that side:” to which I answer- 
ed, and really-for the purpose of not 
giving him any plague with the Alli- 
ance, “* Yes, Sir, I think there are,”’ and 
so he decided. ‘The plain truth is this : 
I saw more than a thousand Chopsticks, 
who never held up their hats at all, not 
being able, from the noise, to discover 
what was going on, and being afraid of 
committing some error. ‘The Holy 
Allies, in a rage of disappointment, and 
thinking that they should gain by a 
division into sides, called on the Sheriff 
to divide the meeting to the right and 
left! Then we should have had a fight 
fo a certainty; for our side already 
began to clench and shake their fists : 
the Holy Allies would have been in the 
River Itchen in ten minutes. But Mr. 
Budd and I did not want to see soldiers 
come from the barracks, and still less 
to see Baring's Yeomanry Cavalry 
come out from the inns in the city, in 
Which they, by accident of course, had 
been assembled, in order to go out to 
exercise! The Sheriff seemed surprised, 
and well he might, at my allowing the 
other side to have the majority ; but, I 
was resolved that there should be 
no pretence for “ calling out the mili- 
tary in aid of the civil power.” No: 
the thing was done well, my friends; 
and it will teach you how much de- 
pends on your exertions. 

_And now let Sir James Macpowao, as 
picked orator of the alliance, and Jern- 
THan Marsa, as Jester Ex-Officio, go 
to the sincere Whigs and put forward 





upon the ground that they were mainly 
instrumental in preventing this great and 
fine county from passing a sulky and 
silent censure on the Ministers: it was, 
as the gamesters say, “all but:” it 


'was the turn of a feather. At any rate, 


I hope Sir James and his merry-andrew 
will have the honesty to tell my Lord 
Grey, that ONE-HALF of the county 
of Hants tacitiy expressed their want of 
confidence in him ; a decision greatly to 
the honour of the county, and for which 
the county is indebted, next after the 
virtue of its people, to the manly deter- 
mination of Mr. Budd to be heard first; 
for if the Holy Alliance had begun, the 
agents of noise would not have suffered 
one word to be heard from Mr. Budd or 
from me: the tame, the unmeaning, 
the talentless, the servile, the toad- 
eating address would have passed as the 
unanimous voice of the county ; which 
would have sunk it to a level with the 
basest rotten borough ‘in the kingdom ; 
even to a level with the rotten CaLNng, 
which returned, under the patronage of 
Lansdown, this barking Scotchman to 
parliament. 

It was curious to observe the great 
pains taken’ by all thé ‘factions of the 
“ Holy Alliance ” to cause the meeting 
to believe that Mr. Bupp had nothing 
at all to do with the Address which he 
moved, and which I seconded. And 
this contemptuous demeanour towards 
Mr. Budd was particularly conspicuous 
in Jephthah Marsh and Reformer 
Hector, who really seemed, as I was 
told, to affect not to know who he was 
or whence he came; though Jephthah 
might have recollected, that Mr. Bupp 
not only knew him, but knew his father 
before him, and knew something, too, 
of his father’s Reading paper-money, and 
knew, moreover, even the wife of Jeph- 
thah, to whom Jephthah’s father was 
guardian! Jephthah might, by these 
tokens, have recollected who Mr. Budd 
was, and whence he came. And, as to 
Revorwer Hecror, he might, one 
would think, have remembered, that, 
when he was the renter of the post-horse 
taxes, as his very worthy successor, 
Moses Levi; rue Jew, has since been, 
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he applied, at Newbury, to this very Mr. 
Budd to save him and his informers 
from undergoing that aqueous ceremony 
which is usually calied A DUCKING! 
He might, to be sure, with a soul so 
wholly given up to Reform, have for- 
gotten, that, for more than twenty years 
(ending only about two years ago), he 
was manager of the rotien borough of 
Petersfield for Joliffe ; and that, hay- 
ing, purely from an abhorrence of cor- 
ruption and a pious anxiety to save 
Joliffe’s soul, tried (but in vain) to get 
the borough out of his late employer's 
hands, he became, at once, ‘‘ patriot” 
and ‘‘ reformer’: Hector might, I allow, 
have forgotten all this; but the devil 
was in him, if he could have forgotten 
that Mr. Budd, whom, with tears in 
his eyes, he, not many years ago, im- 
plored to save him and his taxing in- 
formers from the pump or the horse- 
pond ! 

Such, my friesds, were the men who 
poured out the lowest and basest per- 
sonalities upon me, when I, observe, 
had uttered not even a personal allusion 
against any one, and who, when they 
had so done, made and caused to be 
made, a noise so great as to prevent me 
from being heard in reply. Observe, 
that Macpvonaxp lives at a little place 
called Baamsuort, near Perersrigup; 
Hecror lives at that town, where he is 
attorney and paper-money man, and 
was boroughmonger’s agent till his ten- 
der conscience worked on him as is 
said above. Carrer, whom you saw so 
busy in the noise-making, and who is a 
Mewber for Portsmouth, lives very near 
Petersfield: and, [ dare say, Hector 
knows very well why he is endeavouring 
to keep this Scotchman crammed down 
the throat of the county ; and the coun- 
y ought to take very good care to get 
the Scotchman out of its throat, which 
the Scotchman will take care that it 
shall not do for six years, at least, if he 
ean help it. This fellow attempted to 

facetious upon the conduct and ta- 
lents of that “‘donghty champion of 
corruption, Sir Cuartes WeTHere.e ;” 
but he was putastop to there bya farmer, 
who exclaimed, ‘‘ You never said that 
to's face!” “ Well said, my buck,” 
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said I, “ that Scotchman will never 
cheat you.” This Macponatp, who 
had first the audacity to say, that [ 
“ prostituted” my talents, and then 
the supreme baseness to set on a crew 
to prevent me from being heard in 
reply, is the very dullest fellow that [ 
ever heard in all my life. In a crowd, 
you can hear distinctly only the close of 
every sentence. His speech is like a 
peal of that sort of ringing, in which all 
the bells change except the big bell, 
which comes, ** pone! pone!” at the 
end of every change, the rest of the bells, 
you being at a distance, being heard in- 
distinctly. My God, how weary I was! 
At last, when he began to attack me, 
the “Off! off!” and “ Question! ques- 
tion!” came. And he, great fool-like, 
told the meeting, that if they thought 
he had betrayed his trust, he was “ ready 
to surrender it into their hands ;” to 
which he got no.other answer than 
“ Give up your place too!” This made 
him cease tolling, and his visage assume 
an expression truly satanic. 

After the decision as to the address, 
the small-beer orators, Lerevre and 
Mitpmay, came forth to harangue, under 
pretence of moving thanks to the sheriff ; 
but, not. a word was suffered to be 
uttered so as to be heard ; and they were 
told that this was their punishment for 
not suffering my reply to be heard. 
But, they had the privilege of hearing. 
“ Rat! rat! rat!” saluted, the ears of 
Mitpmay; and Josera Warr of Whit- 
church gave Lerryre as decent a lesson, 
as neat.a dish of severe, well-pointed, 
and just reproach as ever insincerily wr 
double-dealing received from @ bol 
aud intelligent man. ye, 

And now, my friends, Chopsticks 0 
Hampshire, I conclude with exhorting 
you to be ready for our foes another tune, 
and to be afways ready to meet them ; 
and be assured that, life and health per- 
mitting, you will never fail to see “4 
your ranks your brother Chopstick 99 
faithful friend, Wx. COBBETT. 


P. S. All you who have raised " 
of Cossert’s Corn, be sure to Tit 
up in your rooms, or some place, ¥ 
be perfectly dry. I sel} mine to @ 
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baker in London, who gives me 48s. for 
a Winchester quarter. I will tell you 
how to use it in puddings and bread 
another time. I have sent some of the 
flour to Mr. Enos Dippams, at Surron 
Scorney, and told him to show it to as 
many as he can. 





COBBETT’S PROTEST 


AGAINST CUTTING OFF THE VOTES 
OF THE WORKING PEOPLE. 





To the Editor of the Morning Chronicle, 


ON THE 

TEN-POUND SUFFRAGE IN GREAT 
TOWNS. 

Sir, Kensington, 2nd November, 1831. 


I wave read in your paper of yester- 
day, and in the speech of my Lord 
Rapnor (made at the Wiltshire county 
Meeting), published in your paper of 
the day before, some remarks relative to 
the ten-pound suffrage in great towns, 
which would seem to indicate, that it is 
the opinion of you andalso of his Lord- 
ship, that the Ministers meau in their 
new bill to raise the -sum, which is 
to be deemed a qualification for voting 
in those towns; to make that sam 
more than ten pounds: aad as | am 
quite convinced that an attempt to do 
this would excite rage not to be ex- 
pressed, in the working people of those 
towns, I will here, with your leave, 
show, not only the barefaced injustice, 
but the unbearable insolence, of such an 
attempt. 

The passage in your paper to which 
: allude is in these words: ‘‘ Let it’be 
borne in mind, that a good, an eco- 
i Romical government will benefit all 
" honest men; and would it not, then, 
. be fully to differ about extent of suf- 
. frage at the time when such an ex- 
m tent is about to be obtained as will, at 
all events, secure the blessing of good 
_, Aud impartial government? They are 
. the enemies of the working classes, 
_, Who advise them to reject-all reform, 
because the most extensive: is not to 

be granted.” The words whieh the 
report in your paper of 3lst October 








ascribes to my Lord Rapwor are these: 
** Mach had been said about the quali- 
‘fication for the suffrage, and, it had 
“objected, that allowing ten-pound 
“ householders to vote was carrying the 
“ suffrage a great deal too low. He 
** thought, however, that it was nota 
‘* bit too low. At the same time, he 
‘* must admit, that if in certain large 
** towns, it was found not to have that 
“ proportionate influence with the 
“ higher votes that it ought to have, it 
“ might be submitted to some altera- 
* tion.” 

It is impossible not to gather from 
these passages that you and my Lord 
Rapnor believe that the Ministers tn 
tend to do this thing, which, I am sure, 
neither you nor his Lordship approve 
of, and which, besides its being an act 
of flagrant injustice, would be a scan- 
dalous breach of that compact, upon the 
faith of which the working millions 
most generously consented to forego a 
part, and a great part, of their clear and 
unquestionable rights; and, in many 
cases, to yield up that part of their 
rights which even the boroughmongers 
allowed them to enjoy. 

I enclose you, Sir, a copy of the 
Two-penny Trash for November, a 
copy of which I have also sent to each 
of the Ministers. I believe that you 
will there find it proved that every sane 
man, not stained by indelible crime, has 
a clear right to a vote: in the choosing 
of those who are to make the laws to 
which he has to yield obedience. But 
I, in common with almost the whole of 
the working people, had declared myself 
willing to take tHe Brit; that is to 
say, to take a great deal less than our 
right, and, for the sake of peace and 
harmony, ‘“‘to give THAT BILL a fair 
trial.” And why did I hasten to make 
this declaration ; and why did I labour 
so earnestly ‘to reconcile the working 
people to it? Not because I thought it 
was just; not because I saw with ap- 
probation all the millions of hard-w 
ing Chopsticks, and all the working 

e in boroughs, completely shut out 
from all the rights of election ; but be- 
cause, and solely because, I saw that 


the ten-pound suffrage in the great 
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towns (as it stood in the bill) would | house and in every big home-stead, and 
enable the working people, in those! they would, in a short time, find them- 


towns, to send from jifty to a hundred | 
Members into the Parliament ; and be- | 


cause I saw in those Members men who 
would maintain the rights of. all the 
working people in every part of the 
kingdom ; because I was very sure that 
the working people of Manchester, or 
Leeds, or Bolton, or Oldham, or of any 


other large town, would never choose a. 


man who would not pledge himself not 
to stand with his arms folded while, for 
instance, those poor creatures in Ire- 
land, from whose labour came their 
bacon and their butter, were starving 
for want of food. ‘ 

This, Sir, was the part of the com- 
pact which induced me to set my hand 
to it; but if this part of the bill is to 
be taken out of it, away goes the whole, 
for me; aye, Sir, and for all the work- 
ing millions, who will, if any-thing be 
done at all to lessen the number of voters 
tn great towns, petition toa man against 
the new bi/ Mark, Sir, I pray you, 
mark the fraud which would, in case of 
such alteration, characterize the whole 
transaction. ‘The bill by disfranchising 
4MMEDIATELY non-resident freemen and 
burgesses and livery-men, and also pot- 
‘vallopers and scot-and-lot-men ; and by 
disfranchising resident freemen and bur- 
gesses and livery-men in future; the 
bill thus disfranchiscs all the working 
men who have votes now, while it en- 
franchises no working man except in the 
great towns ; so that, if the sum of the 
suffrage be raised in the great towns, 
this famous Reform Bill will not suffer 
to vole one single working man in the 
whole kingdom! 

But, do 1 not wish to get rid of the 
rotten boroughs, and will I not petition 
for schedules A and B? No! Fiat 
and plain, NO! Unless the ten-pound 
suffrage remain. ‘cll me not of “ bo- 
i. !" They suffer some few 
working men to vole at any rate; but a 
bill to raise the ten-pound suffrage in 
great towns would suffer not one of 
them to vote. Instead of a borough- 
monger up at London or over at Paris, 
whom the working people only hear of, 
they would have one in every counting- 





selves under the harpy claws of an om- 
niscient and ever-present oligarchy of 
money, With little finger heavier than 
the loins of the oligarchy of title and 
privilege. 

Not to trouble you further, Sir, I 
venture to assure the Ministers, that if 
an attempt be made to raise the sum of 
qualification for voting in the great 
towns; if Lord Brovcam's “ readiness 
fo re-consider” this matter should lead 
to this result, the bill will be rejected 
with scorn by millions of men, and by 
no man amongst those millions with 
more indignant scorn than by 

Your most obliged and most 
obedient servant, 
Wa. COBBETT. 

P.S. The Editor of the Chronicle, 
after having had the fairness to insert 
this letter in his paper of Thursday, 
gives the following explanation :— 
** Mr. Consett, in a letter, in this days 
‘““ Chronicle, refers to some remarks in 
“ the Chronicle of Tuesday, and in a 
“ speech of Lord Rapyor, at the Wilt- 
‘* shire County Meeting, as seeming to 
‘* indicate that ‘ it is the opinion of us 
“and also of his Lordship, that the 
‘* « Ministers mean, in their new bill, to 
“© raise the sum which is to be deemed 
“a qualification for voting in great 
““* towns; to make that sum more 
“*than ten pounds.’ The passage ' 
“ the Chronicle to which he alludes |, 
« € Let it be borne in mind that a goo 
“and economical Government will 
“¢ benefit all honest men ; and would 
“* it not then be folly to differ about 
“* extent of suffrage at a time when 
“* such an extent is to be obtained 4s 
“ * will, at all evenis, secure ye swe 
“*¢ ing of good and impartial govern- 
ef rae! They are the enemies of the 
“* working classes, who advise them 
** * ta reject all reform, because the 
“ ¢ most extensive is not to be obtained. 
“ We have only to observe that we 
« firmly believe that Ministers do %0 
“* intend to raise the sum which ts oe 
“ the qualification for voting in gre4 
“* towns, and that when we wrote the 
“above passage, we equally. 
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“\ that Ministers had no such intention. 
“ We were arguing with men who were 
‘« dissatisfied with any reform short of 
“‘ universal suffrage ; and the object at 
“which we were aiming was the per- 
“ suasion of those who were hostile to 
the Reform Bill, because tt stopt short 
“of universal suffrage, that such an 
“ extension of the suffrage as should 
“secure to the people the blessing 


“of good and impartial government! 





that the new suffrage wou/d not give a 
vote to one single working man in the 
whole kingdom! How were they to 
feel! That declaration uncontradicted, 
how were they to feel! 





BRISTOL. 


Tne following account of the awful 
transactions, in this very finest city in 


“(meaning thereby the suffrage in the) the king's dominions, is, perhaps, as 


“late bill), ought not to be rejected! 
“even by the partisans of universal| 
“ suffrage. We wish to avoid raising) 


accurate as any that we shall get, for 
some time at least. ‘lo write upon the 
subject, I cannot at this moment trust 


“questions as to the extent of suffrage! my pen, full as my heart is of those 


“which in itself might be most de- 
“sirable, as the people have gene- 
“rally agreed to make concessions 
“to each other, for the sake of ob- 
“taining what, without union, they 
“could never obtain—rax Brv.” 
This is all right. I never imputed to 
this Editor, and I should have been 
base indeed to impute to my Lord Rad- 
nur, a WISH to see the qualification 
raised in the new bill; but, I thought 
that their words indicated a belivf’ in 
them, that the Ministers meaned to do 
wt; especially when I looked at the 
speech of Lord Brougham, who volun- 
teered to express ‘his readiness to re- 
consider” that part of rus Bin., and 
when, at the end of three weeks, that 
lntention having been so often imputed 
to him, not a single word had come forth 
to remove the imputation. I have never 
Suspected Lonp Grey of a wish to raise 
the sum of suffrage. But 1 know that 
he cannot stand alone, without, at once, 
making a personal appeal to the people. 
If it be not intended to raise the qualifi- 
cation, all may yet be well; but, the 
sooner the people know this, the better ; 
for the suspicions excited by the Lord 
Chancellor's speech have done quite 
mischief enough already. This it is 
that is filling the working people with 
rage. Look at the now unhappy city 
of Brisrox, for instance, The freemen, 
that is the working men, saw their 
right of voting taken away by the Bill ; 
and how were they to feel, when, from 
the Lord Chancellor's declaration, they 
had such strong ground fur believing, 


feelings which, after having so recently 
seen that beautiful and opulent city, and 
so admired the demeanour of its inhabi- 
tants of all classes, especially that of its 
decent, orderly, and civil and laborious 
working people; full as my heart is of 
those feelings, which these recollections 
are calculated to inspire, I cannot, while 
I think of the heaps of dead bodies, and 
of the heart-broken parents, wives, and 
fatherless children, trust my pen to write 
on these transactions. I therefore insert 
the following account from the BaisTo. 
Meacury, making, however, this re- 
mark; that I beg to be understood as 
not adopting, not agreeing with, any one 
single epithet, or any one single appella- 
tion, which is abusive of, or disparaging 
to, any part of the people of Brisror. 
Of the TRUE CAUSES, remote as well 
us immediate, of these transactions, we 
shall have time enough to speak here- 


after. 
Ws. COBBETT. 





RIOTS AT BRISTOL. 
(From the Bristol Mercury of Tuesday.) 


ARRIVAL OF SIR CHARLES, 


At half-past ten Sir Charles was perceived to 
approach, ata rapid rate, in a chariot drawn 
by four greys, and on stopping at Totterdowa 
for the purpose of being handed into the 
Sheriff's carriage, he was instantly assailed by 
the most deafening yells, groans, and hisses. 
se ache’ plowed ciesod the cardiagese pentle- 
numbers, around the carriage, a 
man on horseback riding close by the side of 
each door, and three or four hundred preced- 
ing and following. Jn this manner the caval- 





cade, which comprised also the usual pumber 
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of Mayor’s and Sheriff's officers, mounted, 
with favours, proceeded slowly towards the 
city. Just as Sit Charles was passing over 
Hill's bridge, his carriage was assailed with 
four or five stones; but no movement took 
place with a view to apprehend the offenders, 
the whvle force being anxious only for the 
protection of the Recorder’s person. As. the 
procession moved onward, the crowd continued 
to increase, and the expressions of disappruba- 
tion from the multitude became mere and 
more deafeuivg; and occasionally some stone 
or missile was hurled against the object of 
theirdispleasure. In Temple-street, the wia- 
dows of the houses were crowded with spec- 
tators, and the lowerorders of the females 
were particularly vuciferous iu the expression 
of their feelings, frequentiy charging the men 
with cowardice and a waut of spirit. In the 
passing from the bridge to High-street, one of 
the constables, a respectable tradesman, re- 
ceived a dangerous contusion in the head ; and 
in the latter street also some few stones were 
thrown, 

On arrival at Guildhall, io Broad-street, 
it was with the greatest difficulty that Sir 
Charles could alight, from the pressure of the 
immense multitude ; but, after the lapse of a 
few minutes, he was handed out in safety, and 

roceeded to take his station on the bench, 

‘he doors of the hall were thrown open to the 
populace, and, in a few minutes, the area was 
completely choked up. On the Recorder 
alighting, we thought he,seemed somewhat 
agitated, which indeed was reasonably to be 
expected, but he appeared to be in the enjoy- 
ment of excellent health. On taking bis seat, 
however, he resumed his composure, and 
smiled and nodded to several individuals whom 
he recognised in Court. 

Tie usual form for opening the Commission 
then commenced; but the noise and confu- 
sion occasioned considerable interruption. 
Mr. Serjeant Ludlow, Town- Clerk, then rose 
and said, that he believed there was not an 
individual present who had come there for 
the purpose of insulting the commission of 
the King; that, with respect to reform—([Here 
the most astounding cries were raised by the 
people in favour of that measure, and in deri- 
sion of the Recorder, mixed with yells and 
groans; daring which Sir Charles, who stood 
behiud the Town-Clerk, pulled the latter by 
the gown, and from bis gestures, for it was 
impossible to bear a word be said, manifested 
considerable disp'easure at the introduction 
of the subject.)—The Towa-Clerk then re- 
sumed, merely adding, that with respect to 
that question (Reform) it had nothing tu du 
with the proceedings of that day. 

The reading of the commission was then 
attempted to be proceeded with, but the con- 
fusion again became so uproarions as to render 
the voice of Mr. Brice, the Mayor's clerk, 
quite inaudible. 

The Recorder then addressing one of the 
officers, suid, if the latver saw any person in 
Court making a disturbanc-, and would bring 
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~ forward, he would immediately commit 

The only effect of this notice was to raise, if 
possible, a louder clamour than that which it 
was intended to suppress. On this fresh ebul- 
lition of feeliag partially subsiding, Sir Charles 
again repeated his iustructions to the officer, 


-who replied by saying that the tumult arose 


chiefly from a few individuals, and suggested 
the propriety of some constables being sent 
into the body of the hall. Several of the spe- 
cials then disposed themselves among the 
people, who then commenced a different 
species of annoyauce by coughing, which at 
length they ended in a general burst of indig- 
nation: 

Iu this manner the usual preliminaries were 
gone through, ending by the adjournment of 
the Court by Sir Charles till eight o'clock on 
Monday morning. The Recorder then with- 
drew from the bench, and the populace, after 
some further marks of their displeasure to- 
wards the learned Judge, gave three cheers 
for the King, and retired into the street. 

Some considerable time then elapsed before 
the Recorder was taken up, for the purpose of 
being conveyed to the Mansion-house. Dur- 
ing the interval, Broad-street, and, indeed, 
the whole line of the roate, was occupied by a 
dense mass of the populativo. Beyond the 
mere vocal expression of their feelings, how- 
ever, there was nothing in their conduct, at 
this period, calculated to excite alarm. On 
Sir Charles’s re-appearance, he was greeted 
with a repetition of the same favours that had 
before been so liberally bestowed upon him, 
which continued through the remainder of 
his progress, with the exceptien that, at the 
Commercial-rooms, in front of which build: 
ing, a body of his admirers had placed them- 
selves, Le was greeted with three cheers. But 
there was no violence: beyond hissing and 
groaning uothing else occurred, as far as we 
can learn, until his arrival at the Mansion- 
house, in Queen-square. There a few stones 
were thrown, and a lamp or a window of the 
carriage was broken, but the Recorder him- 
self received no injury. 

We havenow arrived at what we conceive 
to be the most important part of our narrate, 
inasmuch as itis the opinion of every one wit 
whom we have cotiversed, that the proceedings 
which directly followed the arrival of the Re- 
corder and Corporation at the Mansion-house, 
were’ the more immediate cause of all the 
disgraceful aud ever-to-be-deplored a 
which have subsequently transpired. A ~ 
mioutes after their alighting, a rush was ™ 
on the populace, by a possé of special a 
bles, fur the purpose of securing the perso? 
by whom the missiles had just, been throw, 
and an individual was taken hold’ of aud pot 
ged into the Mansion-house.’ Again, an‘ . 
rush took place, aud another capture ¥% 
made ; and this. was repeated several times . 
the conviction being pretty general that pe ‘ 
sous were selected at raudom. The a 
show of opposition on the partuf the popu’e’” 
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who during these proceedings, were really 
guiltless of any new outrage, subjected them 
to the most brutal attacks of some of the per- 
sous who assumed to be special constables, 
many of whom, by imprudently braudishing 


compelled te read the Rivt Act, and they 


should be called in to quell the disturbance. 
| His Worship, we regret to state, during his 


address, was assaulted with stones, aud a very 
large one very narrowly missed strikiug him 


their staves, did much to excite the feelings of }ou the head. The Riot Act was then read, 
the people. We saw one mau carried away | but without producing the least good effect 
from aquarter where an affray had just taken | upon the mob, who, perceiving the weakness 


place, and were informed that he had been 
knocked down by a blow on his head, and 
afterwards unmercifully beaten. We have 
since learned that his skull was fractured, 
and that he is dead. The constables, it will 
never be forgotten, acted wholly without any 
system of organization. No magistrate made 
his appearance to regulate their proceedings, 
to direct their operations, or to remonstrate 
with the populace. 

At this moment the number of persons col- 
lected in the square could not have been less 
than ten thousand; and a cry baving been 
raised ‘‘ To the Back,” where piles and fag- 
gots and firewood are usually kept, a large 
body proceeded thither, and having armed 
themselves with sticks, returned in a few mi- 
nutes to the scene of action. It was then 
that, for the first time, we apprehended any 
serious Collision; but the constables, rushing 
out in a body, iu a moment infused terror inte 
the people, aud the sticks were sovn strewed 
iu every direction upon the ground, These 
were then gathered up in bundles and carried 
off. This was about half-pasi twelve o'clock. 
From that period till about four o'clock, the 
time was passed in occasional skirmishes be- 
tween the constables and the populace, which 
severally euded in some one beivg taken into 
custody, During these proceedings it was vi- 
sible that the people were becoming more and 
more exasperated, Now and then a paue of 
glass was smashed in, or aclub hurled at the 
heads of the constables, and these attacks 
generally led to measures which heightened, 
rather thau allayed, the popular feeling. 

About four o’eluck, when the shades of night 
were rapidly approaching, a considerable por- 
tion of the constabulary foree was most unad- 
visedly permitted to retire tu their homes, for 
the purpose of refreshing themselves, with an 
understanding that they should return to re- 
lieve the remaiuder at six o’cluck. From that 
momeut the mob became more daring in their 
attacks on the Mansion-house, until at leugth 
the Mayor came forward to beg of them to de- 
Sist,aud to retire peaceably to their homes, The 
Seutiments delivered by his Worship on the 
occasion were such as did houwour to lis heart, 


though it is to be regretted that he did uot|.p 


come forward at an earlier stage of the pro- 
Ceedings, before the minds of the people had 

i so highly wrought up. His Worship 
Cautioned them of the ibie cousequences 
of coatinuing their A ta proceedings ; 
and, in alluding to, the military, kuown to be 
in the immediate neighbourhood, said sorry 
Should he be for itde bee hereafter said, that 


during his mayoralty, such scenes took place 
bably al ensue, if he should be 


4% Must pro 





of the force opposed to them, rushed upon the 
coustables, disarmed them, and beat them se- 
verely. lu this affray we have heard of some 
losing their lives, others having their limbs 
broken, and very many being severely injured, 
Que constable, as a condition of release from 
their vengeance, was compelled to throw his 
own staff at the Mayor’s windows; others were 
obliged to seek refuge iv flight; and one was 
actually chased into the float, whence he was 
taken up by a boat-hook. 

Nothing now remaining to curb the mob, 
the work of violence immediately commenced 
by a general and simultaneous attack on every 
part of the Mawsivu-house. In an instant 
the windows and sashes were smashed to 
atoms; the shutters were beaten to pieces; 
the doors forced, and every article of furniture 
on the ground-floor broken up. Tables, 
chairs, sideboards, mirrors, chimpey-glasses 
—iv fact, every-thing that could be found was 
demolished. The iron palisades, together 
with the curb-stones iu which they were set, 
were thrown dowu as if they had been mere 
reeds stuck iu a mud bank, and furnished 
many a desperate villain with a furmidable 
iron bar; young trees were toru up by the 
roots aud converied into weapons of destruc- 
tion; walls were thrown down to provide 
bricks with which to assail the upper win- 
dows ; and straw and combustibles were pro- 
cured with which tu fire the whule premises, 
At this critical ‘moment it was, as we have 
been informed, that Sir Charles effected his 
retreat (in disguise) through the adjoiuing 
premises; but it was not made Kuown until 
twelve o'clock on the followiig day (Sunday) 
that he had left the city. For the preseut, 


couflagration by the arrival of the troops. 

We had supposed, judging from the conduct 
uf the mob iu the mornmg, that the appear- 
ance of two troops of horse would have been 
the signal for a general rout. We were, how- 
ever, deceived. They had now acquired a 
cousiderable accession of force, and it was 
obvious that they had been joined by some of 
the most determined and desperate characters. 
Instead of retreating, the thoasands who were 
resent, Clastering like bees on the adjoinin 
walls and elevations, cheered the troops wi 
the greatest enthusiasm. 

Under the protection of the military, the 
constables and specials again cullected in con- 


daring Of the mob were made prisovers. Still 
it was found impossible to clear the square 
or streets adjacent. The suldiers trotted their 
horses backward arid forward amidst the 
 <benrs of the mob, bat not the slightest dis- 





however, the Mausion-house was saved from 





siderable numbers, and several of the most. 
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position was shown to disperse, The Colonel 
of the district, Colonel Brereton, exerted him- 
self in the most humane and laudable man- 
ner. He haravgued the multitude, begged 
and intreated them to repair to their homes, 
and cautioned them of the dreadful conse- 
quences which their conduct otherwise would 
infallibly draw upon them. He was every- 
where received with the greatest cordiality, 
and with loud cheers. It is a subject of deep 
regret, that at an earlier period some such an 
able individual had not been found to attempt 
the conciliation of the people. We cannot 
but think thatthe good temper, firmness, and 
resence of mind which he displayed would 
ave been fraught with the happiest results. 
If any thing of a nature calculated to draw 
off the attention from the consideration of the 
present state of things could be tolerated, we 


‘ might here descant at some length on the 


ludicrous appearance of the kitchen at the 
Mansion-house, as viewed through the broken 
windows, at the fire, the meats were turning 
upon the spits, and upon the ranges the diffe- 
rene saucepans, kettles, &c. were boiling, 
unattended by a living soul. But the idea 
which at the moment so forcibly impressed 
us of the feelings of the men who, anticipat- 
ing the disturbances of importance sufficient 
to justify the calling in of the military, could, 
under such circumstances, contemplate the 
luxuries of a banquet, forbids us to enlarge 
upon the subject. We turned from the scene 
with disgust. 

Iu the manner already described, things 
proceeded in the square until twelve o'clock 
at night. About this time a party of the 
rioters, disappointed by the restraint which 
the troops imposed upon them, proceeded to 
the Council-house, where they commenced 
operations by smashing the windows. Mean- 
while orders were given to the cavalry to make 
a charge; and here the scene became one of 
the greatest confusion. ‘The people, who ran 
in all directions, were pursued through the 
streets for a considerable distance by the sol- 
digrs, and several of them received severe cuts 
from the sabres. Mauy of the people took 
refuge in the various passages in Wine-street, 
from whence they assailed the troops with 
stones, particularly at the top of the Pithay, 
where one of the soldiers having been struck, 
he immediately turued round, and shot a man 
dead upon the spot. It has beeu currently 
reported that he dismounted and followed 
him; but we have been assured, on good 
authority, that this was not the case. This 
was at half-past twelve, and the seldiers con- 
tinuing to gallop about the strects, prevented 
the re-assembling of the mob during the 
night. 

On Sunday morning the people began again 
to assemble at an early hour in Queen-square, 
but every thing remaiving quiet, and it being 
hoped danger had subsided, the troops were 
withdrawa for some refreshment, haviug been 
on duty for more than teenty-font hiskes: 


They had scarcely disappeared, when the mub 





again commenced their outrages, Ascending 
now to the upper rooms of the Mansion-house, 
they proceeded to throw out the valuable fur. 
niture into the square, The drawers and 
other depositaries were ransacked. and wear- 
ing-apparel, bed and table linen, china, &c, 
were plundered, or wantonly destroyed. 

But another, and a most dangerous exciting 
cause now began to develope itself. During 
the sacking of the Mansion-house, the wine- 
cellars were forced, and it is supposed that at 
least one-third of a stock of three hundred 
dozen of choice wines was carried off and 
wasted and drunk by the mob. Kt is needless 
to say that the result was fraught with the 
worst possible effects: they became madly in- 
furiate, and regardless alike of what mischief 
they committed, or what risk they incurred. 
The scene at this moment was of the most 
depraved description ; all ages, of both sexes, 
were to be seen greedily swallowing the in- 
toxicating liquors, while upon the ground the 
bodies of scores were to found dead with 
drunkenness. The streets, too, remote from 
the scene of action, from this time became 
noisy from the turbulence of wretches who 
were to be seen staggering about in all di- 
rections, The troops were then speedily re- 
placed. but the infuriate mob began to act on 
the offensive, and sought to wreak their veu- 
geance ou them for the wounds they had in- 
flicted on the preceding evening, andl parti- 
cularly to be revenged for the killing of the 
mau on the top of the Pithay. ‘They attacked 
them with a shower of stones and brick-bats, 
which the men were unable to resist, uo ma- 
gistrate being in attendance to take the re- 
sponsibility of orders to that effect, ‘The Al- 
'dermen, we have been assured, considering 
this the exclusive duty of the Mayor, refused 
to give the word, and the latter, it would ap- 
pear, was overpowered by his feelings. In 
'this state of things the commanding officer 
judged it prudent to withdraw the troops ( the 
4th Light Dragoons), and replace them with 
a body of the 3rd Dragoon Guards, Qn the 
retirement of the former, they were fellowes 
by a large portion of the mob who Seuemwere 
their assaults upon them along the quay aa 
over the drawbridge. On arriving at St. Au- 
gustiue’s back, being provoked beyoud further 
forbearance, they turned rovad and fired seve- 
ral shots on their assailants, and a further loss 
of life was the result. The mob, however, 
nothiug daunted, still continued to follow 
them, and in College-green some furtiier 
firing occurred. In this place a considerable 
number of persons had assembled, expecting 
Sir Charles, as usual, would atten _— 
service in the Mayor’s —_ Still the mo 
continued their assaults, aging —— 
soldiers’ heels until they a at the 
quarters in the Boar's Head Yard, where they 
were again fired upon. The discharges, ** 
the result must show, were, however bat ol 
tial: the number of killed, a8 near 4% 
could ascertain, being oue, and W had 
seven or eight, Qne poor fellow, who 
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taken no part in the disturbances, was shot 
through the arm as he was standing upon the 
quay, on the opposite side. 

Immediately after these occurrences, Colo- 
nel Brereton rode down to the square, fullow- 
ed by a considerable number of men and boys, 
who cheered him on his waythbither. He as- 
sured them that there should be no more 
firing, that the Ith should be immediately 
sent out of the city, and again exhurted them 
to return to their homes, 

This was about eleven o'clock, and it was 
truly awful to reflect on the scenes which were 
passing at the time when service was com- 
inenciug im the churches in the neighbour- 
hood. 

In the square, with the exception of the 
scenes of drunkenness which were still going 
on, nothing particular transpired until. the 
evening, with the exception that an individual 
mounted the statue of King William, and fix- 
ing a tri-coloured cap on a long pole, pro- 
nounced aloud, ‘* The Cap of Liberty !”’ The 
soldiers weredrawn upin frontof the Mansion- 
house, and the mob seemed nowise disposed 
to molest them, After a while, however, they 
manifested arestlessness for action, anda party, 
by no meaas numerous, proceeded to the 


BRIDEWELL, 


for the purpose of rescuing the prisoners. On 
their arrival, they lost no time in procuring 
sledge-hammers from the nearest smith’s 
shop, and immediately proceeded to beat in 
thedoors. The keeper (Mr. Evans), we have 
been informed, had just sat down to dinner 
when he received the visit of the unwelcome 
iutruders, Having succeeded in opening the 
doors, they became ‘apprehensive that the 
large folding gates which at night shut up the 
thoroughfare, would be enclosed upon them, 
and they directly set about removing them. 
This they accomplished with most astonishing 
facility, and disposed of them by throwing 
them over the bridge into the float ; they then 
proceeded to liberate the prisoners, and, 
having accomplished their end, they forth- 
With set the building on fire. During 
their operation mot the slightest mo- 
lestation was offered them. This hap- 
peage abouttwo o'clock. About the same time 
4 stronger party, comprising, indeed, almost 
the whole body, bast oe ~ 


THE NEW JAIL, 

a strong-built, modern building, having been 
erected about ten years since at a cost of nearly 
100,0002, When we first beard of this —- 
ment we regarded any attempt upon the’pri- 
s0n as the wildest selene that could have 
been imagined ; but we lostnatime in repair- 
ing to the The scene which there pre- 
sented itself, will never be effaced from our 
memory, Along the New Cut, in frout of the 
jail, a dense mass of rioters had assembled ; 
and on the oppe 
deed, whe 
¢ were in thousands. 


Giready succeeded in forcing an entrance. 





| greatest 
bank of the river, and in- | 0’clock, to the ah 


pee ae aa 


Lawford’s-gate, which 
into | broken into, the pri 








the yard and the Governor's house, and were 
busily employed in throwing every moveable 
article into the new river, and as the tide was 
fast ebbing, all was carried off by the stream. 
The caravan used for conveying the prisoners 
to the Guildhall was launched into the water 
entire, and thither also were consigned the 
Governor’s books and the apparatus for cou- 
siructing the drop. The rioters, we have 
heard, procured hammers from the adjoining 
ship-yard, and with them the massive locks 
on the iron doors of the different wings were 
smashed tov attoms. The prisoners were now 
released, and the scenes which followed were 
beyond description. Many of. them, both 
male and female, stripped off their prison- 
clothes, and proceeded on their way almost in 
a state of nudity, As they passed along, the 
mob cheered them and followed after them 
with exultations. Many of them met their 
friends on the outside, and it is not easy to 
depict the extravagant joy with which they 
mutually embraced each other, 

After the prisoners bad been liberated, 
amounting altogether, exclusive of debtors, to 
more thau one hundred, the next step taken 
was that of setting the prison on fire; anda black 
handkerchief having been tied to the weather- 
cock on the top of the porter’s lodge, over the 
gateway, it seemed to be the signal for com- 
mencging operations, for immediately after 
dense clouds of smoke were seen to issue 
fromevery part of the building, The flames 
were seen first to break out from the tread- 
mill, which burnt with fury until it was quite 
consumed. In about an hour, the Governor's 
house, over which was the chapel, was. com- 
pletely enveloped in flames, aud the reflection 
on the heavens was grand and terrific. The 
wings, however, being built almost exclusively 
of stone and iron, with iron ruofs, were but 
lite injured by fire; though the rioters left 
behind them every mark of wanton outrage. 
During the proceedings, and while the pri- 
sovers were in course of liberation, a party 
of the 3d Guards, about twenty in number, 
arrived ; but the mob appeared nothing inti- 
midated; on the contrary, they cheered the 
troops, who acknowledged the compliment by 
taking off their caps, and almost immediately 
after turned round and departed, As soon as 
the work of destruction was here completed, 
the rioters divided themselves into parties, the 
one proceeding to the 

“ TOLL-HOUSES, 

at Prince’s-street Bridge, anvther to the one 
at the wells, and another to the ove at St. 
Philip's. These, in the present state of things, 
were cousidered minor affairs, and were 
speedily in flames. The tenants, we were 
informed, had liberty arse them to remove 
their. effects, While these were being. de- 
stroyed, the fire at the prison raged with the 

fury. They then set off, about seven 
GLOUCESTER COUNTY PRISON: 
in a short time was 
soners all released, and 
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the building also firel. Here the flames 


ashes. The Right Reverend the Bishop, who 


were as appalling as at the New Jail. At) happened tu have beeu in tuwn during the last 


the same time also a party proceeded to 
Bridewell, which had only partially been de- 
stroyed, aud kindled up the wing eccupied by 
the keeper; so that the three prisous were in 
flawes at the same instant. There was now 


ten or twelve days, removed out of the city 
about the middle of the day ; and we hear that 
the most valuable of his effects had also beep 
removed, as a measure of precautivo. He 
preached; we believe, at the cathedral in the 


not even the appearance of a check to the/ morning. 


licentiousness of the mob, nor indeed had 
there been since the firing of the soldiers in 
the morning; but they now seemed to revel 
in a cousciousness of their security. Ac- 
cordingly a mere bendful of the miscreants 
proceeded to 


THE BISHOP’S PALACE, 


Canons’ Marsh, and having effected an en- 
trance, immediately commenced the work of 
destruction. A few individuals, however, 
were hastily collected, and for a while suec- 
ceeded in staying their diabolical desigus, 
Orders were then sent fur the military, who 
had been guarding 


THE MANSION-HOUSE, 
to repair for the protection of the Bishop’s 
residence. They had no sooner, however, left 
for that Po tay than the mob, who had all day 
meditated the total destruction of the Man- 
sion-house, commenced operations, and in a 
very short period set it on fire, commencing 
in the kitchen under the banqueting-room. 
On the arrival of the troops at the Bishop’s 
Palace, they found things there twlerably se- 
cure; but the flames which even then rose 
from the Mansion-house too plainly indicated 
that they had gone to the protection of the 
one place at the expense of the destruction of 
theother. They, however, turned back again, 
aud, by the time of their retura tu the square, 
the reflection on the opposite side of the Froom 
made it apparent that, by their endeavours to 
protect both places, each had been sacrificed 
to the fury of the incendiaries. When they 
arrived in the square, they found the whiole of 
the back premises of the Mansion-house 
burning with fury, and the apartments in the 
front rooms occupied by wretches facilitating 
the destruction of the building, by firing the 
apartments simultaneously. ‘The infatuated 
creatures, no less intoxicated with their suc- 
cessful career than with liquor, pressed’ for- 
ward to the windows and waved their hand- 
kerchiefs, cheering, at the same time, in ex- 
ultation of the fiual accomplishment of their 
desigas on the ill-fated building. We are al- 
most certain, however, that many of them 
paid the forfeit of their lives for their criminal 
temerity. From the rapidity of the progress 
of the flames, it is supposed that some were 
cut off from a retreat, and that they thus met 
with au untimely end. The fire spread with 
Most surprising quickness, and in about 30 
minutes the roof fell in, and, together with 
the whole front, came down iuto the street 
with a tremendous crash. : 

By this time the fire at the Bishop's Palace 
raged thoughout the whole pile of building, 
which, in a short period, was reduced to 









But to return to the square: after the de- 
struction of the: Mansion-house, it was hoped 
that the fury of the mob would have been ap- 
Poe at but, unfortunately, it was otherwise, 

he military, having no orders to act other. 
wise than aS mere spectators, were, immedi- 
ately after their arrival, withdrawn, and we 
believe joined the remainder of their comrades, 
altogether few in number, in protecting the 
Council-house, which it was expecied would 
be the next public building attacked. It was 
at least hoped that the house adjoining the 
Mansion-house, if not protected from the 
flames, would be the !ast that would be per- 
mitted to be destroyed, But we blush for the 
houour of our city, while we record the fiend- 
like conduct which followed. The rivters 
couceived the plan of firing the adjoining 
houses, and by twelve at night, the whole 
mass, from the Mausion-house to the middle 
avenue, including 


THE CUSTOM-HOUSE, 


and all the back building, in Little King- 
street, was one immense mass of fire. The 
Custom-house, as may readily be supposed, 
wasa large building, and the expertness of 
the wretches in lighting it up here, it is certala 
proved the destruction of many who were 
raugiog the upper apartments. Many of them 
were seen as they approached the windows to 
drop into the flames, and others, among whow 
was a female, threw themselves in desperation 
from the windows. The latter was carried t 
the infirmary, where she has since died. 
Again the hope was raised that the dreadful 
work would now cease; bat it was in vain. A 
small band, chiefly boys, who seemed t go 
about their work as if they had been regularly 
trained to the hellish employment, proceeded 
to extend the devouring element, preceding 
their vperation by giving half am hours notice 
to the inmates to retire. The windows were 
afterwards smashed in, the furniture throw? 
out and carried off, and the premises ignited 
with a rapidity truly astonishing. 10 a 
manner they swept away one whole side, 4” 
then proceeded to another ; commencing ¥) 


THE EXCISE OFFICE 
atthe corner. ‘To fullow up the account from 
= time, three o'clock in ~ gems ns 
y bea ition of the details at w 

heart cidsuhy <ighianes Unrestrained as Ts 
the flames, they extended to the houses of 
parallel streets ; aud, as in this quarter of t 
city are many of the principal wie oe 
stores, the fury of the devouring element 
scarcely be conceived. de 

Altogether there have been completely wed 
stroyed forty-two dwelling-houses and ¥ 


ho 
cis 





COS ll 


‘three urchins, appersseny not more than ten 


S treat from the attic floor of one of the houses 
‘had been cut off, and while the flames were 
[bursting out from beneath them, coolly 


young fellows, in parties of four, five, or six, 
Tepaired to liquer-shops and public-houses, at 
the time intoxicated, knocked at the doors 
and demanded drink or blood. In some in- 


Hbecoming energy, we should not have to de- 


‘hever before been witnessed in this’ place. 





‘houses, exclusive of the Mansion-house, Ex- 


cise-office, Custom-house, the ‘four Toll- 


Phouses, the three Piisons, and the Bishop's 


Palace. ; ren 
Not the least painful reflection is, that, after 


the destruction of the Custom-house, the re- 
mainder of the mischief was owing to the 





wanton fury of a truly insignificant number of 


wretches almost’ exclusively boys. ‘We saw 


or eleven years of age, who, when their re- 


clamber along a coping, projecting not more 
than three inches, and, entering an adjoining 
house, immediately set fire to a bedstead and 
furniture, From the time we have named, 
many of the older ones gave themselves up 
wholly to drinking and revelling in the scene 
around them. We feel certain that, if fifty 
men only could have been collected, more 
than one-half of the property could have been 
effectually protected. But the whole city 
seemed panic-struck, and but few cared ex- 
cept for their personal safety. On this night, 
at least, it may be truly said, that the city was 
given up toplunder. In the heart of the town, 


stances we know that they broke into pre- 
mises, helped themselves, and insulted the 
owners, And yet military, brought for our 
especial protection, could not act for want of 
orders! Oh, shame! shame! Few as they 
were in numbers, had they been employed with 


plore the disgrace of our city. 
Morning dawned on such a scene as had 


The flames, it is true, were subsiding, but the 
appearance of Queen-square was appalling in 
the extreme. Numerous buildings were re- 
uced to a heap of smoking ruins, and others 
were momentarily falling in; while around, 
il various parts, lay several of the rioters, 
i the last stage of senseless intoxication 
tod with countenances more resembling 
fends than men. Meantime the seldiers, 
Who had been ordered out of town, were 
remanded; and the Magistrates, having 
re-assembled, came at length to a decision, 
called Out the comitatus, and made an 
application to Mr. Herapath, through the 


medium of Mr. Under-Sheriff Hare, for the] ness, 


assistance of the Bristol General Union. Mr. 
merapath, their Vice-President, called the 
“embers together by public notice; a course | 
“hich we understand he had already deter- 
3 then had ‘collected togethers peeves @ 

hich Mr. Herapath was lavened, by the 

agistracy, with an authority equal to that 
bf the Under- Sheriff. We are sorry to bave 
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believe, originated in the utter ignorance of 
the Magistrates of the state of the city. ‘The 
shops had remaiued unopened, and the mili- 
tary were ordered to clear the streets ; an or- 
der which was fulfilled to the letter by a party 
of the troops which had experienced some 
wae? treatment, avd had in consequence 
fired upon the people on the previous day. 
The sight of this useless piece of duty was 
peculiarly distressing ; nothing was to be seen 
ou every side but unoffending women and 
children, running and screaming in every di- 
rection, while several men, apparently on 
their way to work, were deliberately cut at, 
several seriously injured, aud some killed. A 
poor fellow who attempted to take refuge in 
a house from which we were just emerging 
on business connected with the restoration of 
tranquillity, was wounded at our side. Yet 
worse effects might have followed this ill- 
advised measure if the soldiers had not been 
shortly after withdrawn ‘from their bloody 
work, and the streets principally manned 
with the inhabitants, armed with good strong 
staves, and having strips of white linen tied 
round the left arm; a regulation suggested 
by the Magistrates to distinguish them, sup- 
posing the interposition of the military should 
be again required, Several troops, however, 
of soldiers, together with the Ilth Regiment 
of Foot, contipued to arrive during the day ; 
and in the course of the afternoon, intelli- 
gence having arrived that there was some 
disturbance in the neighbourhood of Law- 
rence-bill, a party galloped off, and secured 
four countrymen in the very act of robbing a 
house. With these exceptions, we are happy 
to state that no further collision with the 
military took place. 

Towards the evening, the flames in several 
houses in the square broke out afresh, and 
part of the pavement in King-street was forced 
up by the heat arising from some brandy 
which was burnivog in the vaults beveath, but 
the engines being in readiness, no further in- 
jury occurred, An attack on the shipping 

aving been anticipated, the sbips’ bells were 
rang, signal guns were fired, and every thing 
was prepared for an attack, The Zarlof Liver- 
pool was moored in the ceutre of the river, 
and mounted with guns, an attack on her in 
particular having been expected ; but happily 
these anticipations were not realised. It being 
thought possible, that if the rioters commenced 
their attempts, they would, in all probability, 
endeavour me ey Fa meety to + pap cv - 
by cutting off the gas-pipes, the magis- 
trates issued a notice, ieidebmedting the in- 
habitants to illuminate their houses, a recom- 
mendation h bill ghee generally com- 
ied with. churches, also, were lit up, 

ind the posse comitatus of e several parishes 
lwere stationed in them, a constant guard 
‘bei Tekh ie ails ved Aa ine tects 
the of the Union paraded the streets 
during the whole of the night. These mea- 
‘sures will be the usdoubted means of 








record another of folly, wanton 
Tuelty we would coll tt, if fs had not, ee 


restoring public tranquillity ; already have 
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they effected much, for up to the hour of our | 
publication, we have heard of no further out- 
rage: and we cannot but regret that the want 
of common energy in the magistracy should 
have prevented the having recourse to the 
same measures early on the Sunday morning, 
since it is evident that the actual destruction 
of property might have been as easily pre- 
vented as the places have been saved which 
were only marked for destruction. 

The total number of killed and wounded, 
as far as we have been able to ascertain, is 
as follows:—Four men and one woman, the 
latter in consequence of severe bruises re- 
ceived in one of the houses where she had 
been engaged iu plunder; a little boy also, 
who was shot through the bowels, is not ex- 
pected to recover; fifty-one other persons, 
including four women, have also received in- 
juries, some of them very severe ones, princi- 
pally sabre wounds; a few in consequence 
of the parties leaping from the burning 
houses. In this account we enumerate the 
cases taken to the public hospitals only, Many 
lives were lost in the flames, and several per- 
sous who received injury having been taken 
to their own homes, we have no means of 
acquiring the requisite informatiun respecting 
them. 


(From the Second Edition of the same Paper.) 


One o’cLock.—The narrative we have 
given above brought down the prin¢ipal cir- 
cumstances connected with the present de- 
plorable state of our city until the hour of our 
going to press. Being closely pressed for 
time, we however found it was impossible to 
speak of the laudable conduct, as we could 
have wished, displayed throughout the night 
hy the Members of the Political Union, acting 
in Conjunction with the parochial autliorities. 
The firmness and patriotism they have dis- 
played on the present emergency, entitle them 
not only to the ésteem of their fellow-citizens, 
but to the gratitude of the whole country. A 
stronger Contrast can scarcely be conceived 
than the good order of the last evening pre- 
sented to the uproar and confusion of Sunday 
night. Under their protection we may now 
say that confidence is restored, though the 
city still wears the appearance of gloom —very 
few shops being upen, and business still being 
in @ measure suspended. We have now 
sincere pleasure in stating that they are, 
at the present moment, employing the 
most efRcient means to bring the plunderers 
avd incendiaries to that justice which their 
crimes deserve, Being authorised by the 
Magistrates to search all places where 
they had a suspicion any of the stolen 
property was secreted, and to arrest all per- 
sons in whose possession such pro was 
found, they have already exercised that power 


with such success, that, at the time we write, | 


there are confined in the Exchange no fewer 
thao sixty individuals, men, women, and 





children, some of the latter (corroborating 
our previous statement) uot more than ten or 


eleven years of age. In the same place there 
is also @ considerable quantity of furniture 
mostly in a shattered condition, which was 
found in the residences of the prisoners, many 
of whom were discovered in a state of in- 
toxication, and in the act of enjoying them- 
selves over the wine which they had purloined 
from the cellars in the square. There is now 
evidently a re-action; and, in their turn, the 
pluaderers have been seized with a panic, 
We hear that all sorts of stratagems have been 
resorted to by them to dispossess themselves 
of their ill-gotten booty, 

We have also heard, but we cannot vouch 
for the truth of the statement, that seventeen 
of the ringleaders in the outrages of Sunday 
are confined in the must secure wing of the 
jail, the dilapidated building being now guarded 
by a strong body of soldiers. The persons al- 
ready apprehended were principally feund ia 
Back-street, Great-gardens, Lewin’s-mead, 
Host street, Temple-sireet, the Pithay, and 
Bedminster. We have just learned that the 
52d regiment from Southampton, will arrive 
here to-morrow, and the 35th was to leave 
Portsmouth this morning for the same desti- 
nation. We regret to add that the fires are 
uot yet extinguished though there is no fear 
of their extending beyond the premises pre- 
viously materially damaged. 





BY THE KING. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


WILLIAM, R. Whereas ia divers parts 
of Great Britain, and more particularly in the 
towns of Derby and Nottingham, and in the 
city of Bristol, tumultuous assemblages of 
people have taken place, and outrages uf the 
most violent description have been committed 
both upon the persons and property of divers of 
our subjects: and whereas all the restraints of 
law and order have been overborne and 
trodden under-foot by such lawless multitudes, 
the mansions of individuals violently entered, 
pillaged, and set on fire, the ordinary course 
of justice forcibly interrupted, the jails for the 
coufinement of criminals broken iuto and de- 
strayed, and malefactors and rsons charged 
with offences let loose upon the public, to the 
great disturbance and danger of the common 
weal, and the subversion of established Go- 
veroment: and whereas the welfare and lap- 

iness of all nations do, under Divine dgeic 
onal chiefly depend upon the observance a0 
enforcement of the law ; and whereas it is our 
. deleqmladtion faithfully to a 

e duty imposed on us, to preserve the Pp’ 
peace, and vigorously to, exert the pore 
which we possess fur the of all our 
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EEour liege subjects to guard against every at- 
empt to violate the law, and to abstain from 
very act inconsistent with the peace and good 
order uf society; and we do hereby charge 
nd command all Sheriffs, Justices of the 
Peace, Chief Magistrates of cities, boroughs, 
land corporations, and all the Magistrates 
hroughout Great Britain, that they do eftec- 
tually repress all tumults, riots, outrages, aud 
breaches of the peace, withiu their respective 
jurisdictions; and that they do make diligent 
juquiry in order to discover and to bring to 
justice the movers and perpetrators of all such 
seditious aud wicked acts as aforesaid ; and 
we do further earnestly and solemnly exhort, 
vjvin, call upon, and command all our liege 
ubjects, of all ranks and conditions, that they 
do come forward upon the first appearance or 
apprehension of any such disturbances as 
mioresaid, as they are bound by their duty to 
us, bytheir regard fur the general interest, 
paud by the obligation of the law, and that they 
be actively aiding and assisting to all Sheriffs, 
Justices of the Peace, and other Magistrates, 
uenforcing the law against evil doers, and 
42 protecting their fellow-subjects in en- 
joyment of their property and the exercise of 
Micir rights, against all forcible, illegal; aud 
Ducoustitutional interference, coutrul,. or 
bggression. 

Given at our Court at St. James's, this se- 
ond day of November, one thousand eight 
tundred and thirty-one, and in the second 
ear of our reign, GOD save tle KING. 


This is very proper, as far as it goes; 
Dut I wish that it had contained a word 
or (wo lo sooth the people, to exhort them 
to patience. I warned Lorp Grey 
igainst a long prorogation; and I do 

vw implore him to adopt quieting 
measures as soon as possible. 


~~ 





COBBETT’S CORN. 


I aways said that I should not care 
A Straw about the success of even this 
£reat national good, unless the borough- 
ree ad power were abated; and, in- 
‘eed, without that, every addition to the 
y, vUrces of the country must be an evil. 

ow, however, that power must, by 
peor or by crook, come down ; 
Ohest labour, in spite of the efforts of 

HE LIAR and. WETHERELL, will 
— more enjoy its fruits, Therefore I 
mn the comphenn success of Pajares 
‘king with regard.to thiscorn. I have 
hot now time to give an account of the 
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land and Scotland; but I can give the 
most complete information as to the 
application of the crop as food for man, 
I have frequently had to observe, that 
for the feeding and fatting of oxen, 
sheep, pigs, poultry of all sorts, and even 
of horses, nothing in the world was 
equal to this corn. 1 have also, in my 
CORN Book, given very minute direc- 
tions for the application of the meal, in 
various ways, as food for man. but we 
had not, when I wrote that book, any 
proof that this corn, grown in Eny/land, 
would be as good as that grown in 
America, or in other hot countries. We 
have now most ample proof on that head, 
and that proof [am now aout to state ; 
and to the statement | beg the reader’s 
attention, if attention he can bestow on 
any-thing, with the awful transactions 
of Bristol in his mind |! Every good Eng- 
lishman feels, at this moment, as we feel 
while a beloved parent or child or sister 
lies dead in the house: all the pleasing 
objects around us seem to have lost their 
charm : our country seems, for the pre- 
sent, not to be worth our care: but we 
must again revive: having, in our 
minds, strewed with sweetest flowers 
the graves of the fallen; having be- 
dewed them with our tears, and having 
besought God to bless their parents, 
their widows, and their fatherless child- 
ren, we must agaitt' push forward in the 
cause, and again bestow our attention on 
the cares, of our country. 


A notion, very industriously inculcat- - 


ed by the tithe and tax-eaters was, that 
though the corn might ripen in this 
country, still it would not have in it the 
qualities which it had in America and 
other hot countries: If any other man 
had introduced this corn, what a fuss 
the tax and tithe-eaters would have 
made with him!, Oup Massa Witsy 
would have had him up for a grant, 


and |like Jenner; and Tom Baxino (with 
his muzzled and ringed bear for crest) 


would have called on us fora grant, as 


he did for. Macapam, who only taught - 
ctised in France a” 


what had been 
hundred years before. If any man but 
me had introduced this corn, what. 
praises the whole‘tribe of tax and tithe- 
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‘ops, raised in different parts of Eng-j eaters would have bestowed: on him ! 
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But, coming through ME, every effort 
has been made to. disparage the under- 
taking, and, if possible, to prevent its 
suecess. All will fail, however; and, 
the thing is now come to this; ‘that the 
cultivation must become common in Eng- 
land ; or I must, if I live six or seven 
years, derive a great. fortune from it, 
One of these must be ; anda devil of a 
dilemma it is for the tax and tithe- 
eaters, and for the nasty, mean, spite- 
ful, envious and malignant race that 
write, or that, like Jepmruan Marsa, 
in Hants, gabble at county and other 
meetings. A devil of adilemma! But, on 
one of the horns of which these wretches 
will certainly be hung. Either the 
corn will be seen in every market in 
England; and ‘ Cobbett-Corn” it 
must be called; or I must have asmuch 
money as I please io have. 

I was, when | took a ramble, saying 
that, the corrupt and envious crew, 
when compelled to acknowledge that 
the corn might ripen in England, as- 
serted that it would not have the same 
qualities as the American Corn. That, 
in short, it would be good for nothing, 
at least, as human food ; though it might 
do to feed pigs or fowls ; and that, even 
for those purposes, it was inferior to 
barley. Mr. Sarsrorp, Baker, No. 20, 
corner of Queen Anue and Wimpole- 
streets, Marybonne, London, got some 
American Corn in 1828, and he has, 
ever since, sold the four, and sold bread 
made partly of that, and partly of wheat 
flour. But he has been continually 
asked, why he did not sell the flour 
of Cobbett-Corn. The reason was, he 
could get no Cobbett-Corn. What I 
growed, I wanted to sell FOR SEED; 
and it was a sort of sin to grind it, 
while it was wanted for that purpose. 
But, this year, | was resolved to put 
the quality to the test. I sold, some 
time ago (10th of October) a sack 
of my this year's com to Mr. 
Sapsrorp, who had it ground, and 
who has given me an account of 
the result, which he has authorised me 
to publish, he being ready, by his miller 
as. well as himself, to verify the facts. 
Mr. Sapsrorp has, ever since 1828, 
been in the practice of selling the flour 


‘ 
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and the ‘bread of the American corn . 
so that he has furnished the means of a 
comparative.as well as of a positive es- 
timate. Let me first take the sack 
(four Winchester bushels, for never will 
I either sell or buy by the Scotch 
quackery of “ Jmperial”), and state its 
weight and its produce. 
. POUNDS. 


Sack of Cobbeti’s Corn........ 244 


Flour eee Cece eeeeee Tees ee etes 215 
Offal (sold at 3s. 6d. a bushel, of 

56. IDS.) . 00 casccccee @ e0dse 21 
Waste, in grinding .....see... 8 


244 
Now for a sack of American corn, 
bought at Mark-lane by Mr. Sapsrorp. 


POUNDS. 


Sack of American Corn........ 224 


Flower «2 occic cine ee bel eticcacvees 170 
Offal *®@eeeeeaeeeoeneeee ee ee ee tee 43 A 
Waste in grinding....+.++..++ Ll 


There, enyious and malignant beasts! 
There, LIAR! Now frank your circus 
lars again, and send them round the 
country to assure people that this corn 
is “the greatest fraud that ever was 
palmed upon the people.” You told 
the good and credulous people in the 
North, that ‘after all your sacrifices 
“in the cause, you had, thank God, A 
“ LITTLE PATRIMONY left to make 
** you independent.” Whether you hadit - 
in ACTUAL OCCUPATION, you did 
not say; nor did you say WHERE If 
WAS! But ifyou really have it in hand, 
go and raise some Cobbett-Corn on It; 
and do one day's work, at any rate, be 
fore you become a forgotten clod ; ad- 
vice which I also give to WeTHERELL, 
Pees, Trencm, and all your recent fel- 
low-orators of ** re-action.” 

Now, sensible reader, look at the vast 
difference in the produce of those tw? 
sacksof corn. But wore ~ wee 
there is the L the flour, ™- 
SapsrorD sy that the eee oF 
this respect is still greater 
ference in-the weight He can by 
American corn, or French cor, for 
Mark-Lane, for 3%. a quarter; but 








nine he can afford to give 48s. when, | 
sind, the average price of barley is 33s. 
f the correctness of all these facts any 
ne may be satisfied by applying to 
Mr. Sarsrorp at his shop, as above, 
yhere the flour is, for the present, to be 
sen and bought. The miller is Mr. 
Deatu, who lives in the east of Hert- 
rdshire ; for Mr. Sarsrorp has found 
hat the town mills do not grind so well. 
r. Dearm, who is also a farmer, buys 
e offal of the corn at 3s. 6d. the 
bushel ; and even that offal of my corn 
Bs better than prime barley-meal, and 
his every farmer will know, when he 
boks at the price of it, Mr. Dearu 
ame to see me, at Bolt-court, last Fri- 
Jay,and bespoke seed corn to plant 
three acres. Many persons intend to 
lant considerable quantities; but I 
hust advise no man to do this tilla new 
dition of my Curn-Book is out ; for 
bsequent experience has taught me 
many things which } did not know 
hen that book was written, and 
Which it is absolutely necessary that 
very one, who plants to any extent, 
hould know. Without this addi- 
ional knowledge, the thing cannot suc- 
eed well with any one. I will have 
he book ready by the Ist of December ; 
ind, with that book, no man can fail. 

I shall want so large a part of my 
top to sell for seed, that, out of my 
cre, [ shall not be able to let Mr. 
Sapstord have more than five or sia 
acks, of which he has already had 
hree; but, next’ year, I will, if alive 
ind well, and if the country be in any 
hing like @ state of peace, grow, some- 
here or other, a hundred quarters of 
this corn for grinding. But what I 
Have further to say upon this interesting 
subject’ must be reserved for another, 


ind, | hope, less anxious and affecting 
time. 
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RBANKRUPTS. 
ALLINSON, T., Manchester, commission- 


agent, 

BAKER, G. F., Ratheaston, Somersetshire, 
silk-manufacturer. 

BRIGHT, T. R., Devonport, ironmonger. 
BURN, J., Newport-market, St. Ann’s, Soho, 
chiua-dealer. 

GRAHAM, J., Liverpool, linen-draper. 
HOWELL, 86. and W. Bennett, baker, 
Charles-st., Cavendish-square, and Judd- 
street, Brunswick-square, ironmongers. 
LAMB, J. A., Battersea, victualler. 
MADDOCK, W., Portsea, coal- merchant. 
MUSES, M., Newport, Monmouthshire, 
coal-merchant. 

PROVO, L. Y., Newton Abbott, Devonshire, 
iropmonger, : 
SHEPARD, T., Upper Marybonne-street, 
victualler. 

VICKERY, W., Brereton, Cheshire, inn- 
keeper. 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
ALLAN, H. and J. Sherwood, Edinburgh, 


coach-builders. 
POLLOCK, G., Chapelhall, near Airdrie, 
inn-keeper, 





TuEspAy, November 1, 1631. 
BANKRUPTCY ENLARGED. 


CROFTS, G., Wells-next-the-Sea, Norfolk, 
‘merchant. 

PLOWRIGHT, E. G. and W. Plowright, 
Wells-next-the-Sea, Norfolk, wine-merchts. 
WARD, J., Upper Groand-street, Christ- 
church, Surrey, iron-founder. 


BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED, 
SYMONS, A., Falmouth, wine-merchant. 
BANKRUPTS. 


BRETTELL, J., Bristol, cheese-factor. 

CAPPER, T. and B., Beaufort-buildings, 

Strand, cval-merchants. 

FOARD, E., Brighton, wine-merchant, 

GAPP, J., Seymour-mews and Hinde-mews, 
Marybonne, job-master, 

HODKINSON, J., and R. Dyson, George- 
street, Hanover-square, tailors. 

KEMPSTER, W.H., Kingston-on-Thames, 
rectifier, 

LAZARUS, S. M., Bath, soap-maker. 

LEES, E., Manchester, bread-maker, 

MORSE, W., Farringdon-street, and Swan- 

ard, Holborn-bridge, dealer in glass. 

OLDLAND, J., Wotton-under-edge,} Glou- 
cestershire, clothier, 

PRATT, T., Exeter, druggist. 





Fripay, Octoser 28, 1831. 
INSOLVENTS, 






ster, sculptor. 


HEMMING, W,,Claines, Worcesters., draper. | 
OSEPH, S., Great George-street, Westmin- 


QUINTON, W., Walsall, S:affords., victualler. 

SCOTT, W., Newbottle, Durham, miller. 

SMITH, J., George-place, Camdeu-town, 
Bazaar, Baker-street, Portman-square, & 
Margate, silversmith, 

TURNER, A.,. Halifax, Yorkshire, carpet- 





OODRUPFFE, T., Ramsey, Essex, cattle-dr. 


manufacturer. 





























383 ABYERTISEMENTS. 


LONDON MARKETS. 


Markk-Lane, Corn-Excuance, OcToBrer 
31.—Supplies, since this day se’nnight, of 
English wheat, Eoglisb, Irish, Scotch and 
foreign barley; Scotch flour, English and 
Scotch oats, English avd foreign beans and 
peas, with malt and most kinds of seeds, from 
all quarters, very limited: of Irish wheat and 
oats great; of foreign wheat, aud English, 
Irish, aud foreign flour, good.—There were 
no foreigu oats nor rye from any quarter. 

There was to-day a numerous assemblage 
of buyers; aud, owing to the supply being 
limited, a bustle among the samples, that 
seemed to iudicate a brisk trade, in most 
kinds of grain, a few small parcels of very 
superior wheat, and a cousiderable quantity 
vf good barley, with some beaus aud peas, 
sold at an advance of from Is. to 3s.; malt 2s. 

er quarter, 9,294 quarters having arrived 
ast week from Ireland, the trade became dull 
at nothing beyoad last week’s prices, with the 
exception of fine wheat and barley.—Our 
lower barley quotations are advanced, on ac- 
count of improvement in quality.—Linseed 
and hempsced find purchasers, but most other 
seeds are next, to nominal, at last week's 
currency. 


Wheat .cccccesessccsecese Ja5- to 65s. 
Rnd ccodcles vs evedhasess co Oe wee 
Barley .....- seeeececeeees JOS. to 35s, 
FINE. . eeseesceseceee SOS. to 45s, 
Peas, White ..ccccecescee 35% to 405. 
Duilers ...eceseses- 36S to 46s, 
Grey -~ceeeeceeseese 368, to 4]5, 
Beans, Old .. cece seseseeess 378, to 405, 
TUCK cd ccccocec cscs Bee: WAM 
Oats, Potatve .,...ee-eeee0e 20S. to 30s. 
—— Poland .....cccccccee 248 to 275. 
Feed ee eeee teetsesee oe 19s. to 24s, 
Plour, per sack ........++.. 60s. to 65s, 


PROVISIONS. 


Bacon, Middles, new, —s, to —s. per cwt. 
Sides, new... 50s. to 54s. 

Pork, India, new ., 126s, Ud. to —s. Od. 
Pork, Mess, new ... 60s. Od. to 65s. per barl. 
Butter, Belfast ....100s. to —s. per cwt. 
Carlow ..... 100s. to 102s. 

Cork .. ..+.97s. to 98s, 

Limerick ..97s. to —s, 

+~—— Waterford... 94s. to 98s. 

Dublin ....95s. to —s, 

Cheese, Cheshire.... 60s. to 60s. 

— Gloucester, Double. . 56s. to 63s. 
Gloucester, Single. .. 48s. to 54s, 
Edam eeeee 46s. to 50s. 

——-— Gouda ...... 44s. to 48s, 

Hams, Irish........425. to 54s. 


SMITHFIELD—October 3], 


In this day’s market, which was for the 
time of year well supplied, each kind of meat 
met with rather a sluggish trade. Beef, 
mutton, and pork, at Friday's quotations ; veal 
at a depression of full 2d. per stove, Beasts, 
3,2°5 ; sheep and lambs, 20,530; calves, 145; 
pigs, 210, 









































3% 


MARK-LANE,.—Friday, Nov. 4, 


The arrivals this week are moderate, The 
prices remain the same as on Monday, 





THE FUNDS, 
Fri. | Sat. |Mon. |Tues. 
823! 43 | 823] &24 


Wed, Thur, 


3 per Cent, } | 
24] 83 


Cons, Ann, 














CHEAP CLOTHING!! 


SWAIN AND CO., Tailors, &c., 
93, FLeer-STReet, 


( Near the new opening to St. Bride's Church,) 


EQUEST the attention of the public to 
the following list of prices (for cash 

only) which they charge for :— 
Gentlemen’s Dress Coats of Medley J. 
CROWS. Si ce de csdecccececcccees. 2 
Ditto, ditto, Best Saxony Cloth.... 3 
Saxony Kerseymere Trousers........ | 
Ditto ditto Waistcoats....... 
Figured Sie UG. 4. ccc cece 
Venetian Leather Shooting Jackets.. 
Barogan CitlO .eseeeeeee 
A Plain Suit of Liyery,.........0+. 4 4 
Ladies’ Habits Mad Pelisses, and every de- 
scription of Clothing for young gentlemen, 
equally cheap. The whole made from goods 
of the finest quality, and the cuT and wont 

MANSHIP not to be surpassed. 

L recommend Messrs. Swain and Co. 
as very good and punctual tradesmea, 
whom I have long employed with great 


satisfaction. Wu. Consett, 
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Price Sixpence. 


LETTER to EARL GREY on the Sub 
ject of the ADJUSTMEN1 of the 
HOUSE OF PEERS. “7 
“It is a kind of Analysis of the Division 
the Second Reading of the Reform Bill ia the 
Lords * *. The public will, we are sure, 
much struck with the fact which the Author 


it would be wise to make any new creations 
for the purpose merely of neutralizing ' 
Irish and Scotch Peers.” * *—Courier, Oct. ‘ 
James Riveway, 169, Piccadilly, aud rer 
every Bookseller. Of whom may also be 
THE PEOPLE’S MANUAL; or notin fT 
specting the Majority oF 199 Peeks adv = 
of existing corruption, who REJECTEO 
REFORM BILL. Is.; or, on common pape 
for distribution 3s. per dozen. gel 
‘¢ This Tract is admirable! it is we! 8 
culated to effect the objects of its pereaeot 
its contents should be widely and unrese!’ 
disseminated.’’ A. 7 


and 





Printed by William Cobbett, ‘Tohnson’s-covt': * 
published by him, at 21, Bolt-court, Fieet 


communicates ; but at present we do not think 








